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“) BEG YOUR PARDON!” KEITH SAID, LOOKING FULL AT CYNTHIA, “BUT MIGHT I ASK YOUR HELP?” Bax 
Reverence is a quality unknown to her, a. 


| 
WE TH EE GIRLS the easiest and least elegant attitude she a. 
* can strike, is giving vent-now and again to/and she vulgarly and familiarly terms < | $4 
‘ i 
pais whilst Molly (that’s me) walks rest- | ‘‘ Bozzy.’’ I wonder what Madame Bosan- at: 
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curious sounds, saggestive of rage and des- | our stately French governess and guardian ee 
js the Author of y 
Phillipa's Father,” Princess Hildegarde,”’ essly up and down; wishing the next half | quet would say could she hear her? ‘gh 
&o., &e & 
=< Sala hour over. As no,one speaks, Nan takes up her . 
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After all, we have done nothing very | parable dgain. . 
terrible. Cynthia, who is grown up, being|  ‘‘ If people have children they should not Bas: 
seventeen, secretly won a lover, and, | leave them to the mercy of a horrid old | pete 

discovered in the offenec, has had | woman, who is without heart and withont rah 
to undergo a very bad time with Madame. | conscience. I'm sure I should not know , 
' Nan and I have suffered in a less degree,| mamma and papa from Adam and Eva 
for aiding and abetting our sister in her | were we to meet to-morrow. I want to 
offence. | know, what right papa had to go off to 

‘*1t is hard,’’ Nan says, savagely, ‘‘ that | Africa, where the people don't want mis- 
we should never have any fun; that yearin/ sionaries half as badly as they do in our 
and year out we should suffer martyrdom at | large cities!" 
old y's hands.”’ | “*] think he meant to do bis duty,’ I 
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suggest, humbly, for Nan has a sharp 
tongue and hasty temper, . 

‘Duty! Fiddlesticks! His duty is to us» 
and not to those beastly blacks! "’ 

** You're talking of something you don't 
understand,’’ says Cynthia, calmly. 

‘*Am I?’ and Nan jerks herself erect. 
‘*Let me ‘tell you, Madam Cynthia, you 
don’t monopolise all the brains of the 

mily...if you did you wouldp’t have 
let Madame find ont your ‘tricks and 
manners !’’’ 

‘It was not my fault,’ indignantly. 
“Tf Jane had not been mean enough to 
tell—_—’”’ 

**T shall love that girl for this,”’ viciously. 
“Tf I don’t make her repent in sackcloth 
and ashes before a month is gone my name 
I wonder what Mr. 
Calvert.will say when ‘you tell him what 
you have undergone for his sake? Make 
your story as pathetic as you can.” 

**Be quiet. Little girls of fifteen should 
be seen, but not heard,”’ 

“Stale advice, my dear! Molly, for 
pity’s sake, sit down. Your constant 
perambulations worry me. Oh, here she 
comes !'’ as the rustle of a dress is heard 
outside. ‘Now. for ten minutes’ pur- 
gatory. Ring up the curtain, and enter— 
Bozzy !"’ 


The last word is said in a w ‘isper, and 
as it dies out the dovr opens, and Madame 
enters—a tall, thin, ugly woman, with 
cold eyes and a hard mouth. Advancing a 
little she calls thia to her, and very 
slowly, very unwillingly, our sister obeys. 

‘* There is no need to comment further on 
your very unladylike conduct,’ Madame 
says, in a cold voice, and with scarcely any 
aceent. ‘IT haye already shown you the 
enormity of your offence, and by the next 
mail I shall acquaint your parents with the 
whole story. Hold out your hand,’’ and she 
produces the slen@er cane, with which we 
have long been acquainted. 

“M no!’’ says Cynthia, harriedly. 
‘*Do not so far Regret me. I am not a 
child. Find some other way to punish me!’ 

“Hold out your hand!" repeats the 
hated voice. 

“*T will not !’' and Nan arid I hold our 
breath with fear. ' 

The dusky colour leaps into Madame’s 
face, and her eyes flash. Just a moment 
she is staggered by Cynthia’s audacity. 
Then she recovers herself, and, lifting the 
cane, she brings it smartly down across her 
shoulders. The next instant itis wrenched 
from her hold, broken in two, and ‘the frag- 
ments flung from the window. 

Fear holds us in breathless silence a 
moment; then Nan, who is always im- 
pertinent, begins to giggle immoderately ; 
but a glance from Madame quenches her 
mirth. 

“* How dare you so insolently defy me?” 
she demands of Cynthia, who stands trem- 
bling with anger and indignation. 

‘“*How dare you so insu me? You 
might have known I—a woman growi— 
would not submit to such an indignity !"’ 

-* Be quiet, girl! You are in my charge. 
Tam responsible to your parents for your 
safety and well-being ; and I never neglect 
my duty !*’ 

(For all that she is wise enoiigh not to 
attempt castigation again.) ‘ 

“You will go to your room and remain 
there untj} yoo show a proper spirit, and 
promise td reject at once, and for ever, all 
thought: of this dishonourable lover, of 
whom you appear so proud. Your sisters 
will be denied any intercourse with you 
until you submit to my conditions.” @ 

Withoat a word Cynthia goes out, her 
head reared high, her lips set in a firm line ; 
and then Madame turus her kindly atten- 
tiou upon us. 
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‘**T hold you guilty, only in a k ss degree 
than Cynthia; and | intend te keep you 
prisoners in your respective rooms for the 
remainder of the day. Jane wil! bring you 
bread and water. Take your lessons with 
you. I expect them to be thoroughly known 
—dopvble the quantity of each. I hoped you 
were honourable girls, and am sorry to find 
myself so deceived.”’ 

We make our way to the door in silence, 
but there Nan pauses ; Cynthia's example 
has already had its effect on her. 

‘*I shall write to my father! ’’ she says, 
tempestuously. ‘‘ He would never sanction 
your abominable tyranny ! ”’ 

*“*Go!’’ Madame answers, coldly. 
but injure your own cause.”’ 

Upstairs we toil, looking blankly at each 
other. At my door we pause. (It is one of 
Mudame’s peculiarities that we are not 
allowed to sbare our sleeping apartments 
with each other.) 

**T shall run away!’’ Nan announces, 
with such resolution that 1 beg her, 
affrightedly, not to think of such a thing; 
but sbe stands heroically at her decision. 

“*T can’t and won't endare Bozzy's non- 
sense any jonger! And if you had any 
post 4 or affection for me you would come, 
too, e could beg our way out to mamma. 
When people heard our story they would 
sure to help us.’’ 

“They would be more likely to send us 


** You 


‘back to ‘Bozzy’ again!’ I say, dismally ; 


and then, hearing Madame’s yoice, we 
scawper into our apartments, and presently 
have the satisfaction of hearing the keys 
turned in the locks to preyent our escape, 

Try as I may, I cannot master my le 
to-day; the abstruse sums, the d 
¥rench verbs get inextricably mixed ; and 
finally, in despair, I clese the book, and 
leaning from the window let the soft, warm 
air blow upon my heated face. 

1 wish I could make you understand the 
beauty and peace of the landscape bef 
me—the home-like. look of our pretty old 
house! As far as the eye 2an reach bsee 
gentle hills and little valleys, rich fields | 
undolating corn, a splendid growth a 
branching trees, with a ecigee ot 
water running through the whole | Here 
there a white cottage, and far away to th 
left a grey old church and vicarage (the 
latter was once our home). 

And then this dear old houge of ours! It 
is only two stories high, with a verandah 
running all round ; and come when you will 
this verandah is bright with creepers, 
flowers or berries! A large garden encloses 
it, shut in by a hist hedgo, and entered 
from the outside by a green door; ap 
Madame, who bas unlimited authority, is 
careful that the ground should be ex- 
quisitely kept. ' 

She is not a bad woman, only one utterly 
without feeling or tenderness {1 often fall 
to pitying her dead hushand—what a life 
she must have led him!) But she acts up to 
her lights, and is, I believe, strictly honour- 
able. 

Ten yeas ago, when papa felt it incum- 
bent upon him fo go to Africa, he placed us 
in her charge, knowing her to be a clever 
governess, and a woman of goo | principles ; 
but I think, could he realise how desolate 
we feel, how utterly friendlcss and at her 
merey, he would have returned long ago. 
fle writes us that he is coming home ‘* for 
good ’’ next year; but that is long to wait. 
aod who can téll what may happen before 
then ! 

Like Nan, I almost question papa's love 
and wisdom in leaving us to the mercy of an 
alien; and now, to make matters worse, 
Cynthia has a lover. 

This is how it happened. We had been 
to the Rectory to take tea, and were coming 
home in the best of spirits, when we chanced 








upon a gentlem (l ie. care what 
‘ 8. I ow vert $6 one), 

Made sictlacgi'a tea, ly be 
en 


a brok bioygie ; and, as » he 
tried to raise himself, but fa 

‘*I beg your pardon!’’ he said, looking 
fal] at Cypthia, ** but might I ask your help? 
Ihave smashed my machine and hurt my 
knee so that I cannot walk. If I might 
presume so far—-."" 

“Of course, you 
hastily ; and he, i 
her, and waka on,— 

**If you would send some one to my assist- 
ance, and tell me where I could get decent 
lodgings, I should be very grateful.”’ 

Blushio beautifally, Cynthia said,— 

‘* Mrs. Chapman has two very nice rooms 
to let. It is at the genera! suop and post 
office; but you would suffer no annoyance 
from customers, there being a private 
entrance. Shall we turn back and send 


yt” Nan broke in 
g amused, thanked 


help from there?” 
ie I hate ouble you, but I should be 
really’ } and if Mrs. Chapman has a 


vehicle of any sort 1 should be glad to use 
it.. Oh! you are notall going, are you?” 







No,” said Nan, promptly. *‘*1 will stay 
with you "ar does. 

When we! we find her chatting in 
quite a friendly manner to new ac- 


naintance, hom we art the news 
that a light cart will bee ooh ie for him, 

Mrs, Chapman bas promised to do her 
best forbim. 

There is really mo need for ps to stay 
longer. Already the cart is in sight; so 
with a little bow Cynthia says,— 4 

** Help is at hand for you, 90 that we may 






wish you good gyening, and a speedy 
recovery from hurt!" ° 

** Thank you, . Kirby !” and he laughs 
at her startled look. ‘‘ Oh! Lalpeady know 
your name aud story. Your sigter has been 
giving me quite @ graphic mt of all 
your belongings. ank in and 
— for your Bg ess, hope we 
shall meet again very soon ! 

Then we are walking homewards, and 


Cynthia says, vexedly, 
‘*Nan, how could you be > 


foolish as 

to acquaint a perféct stranger wiph our 
identity ?”’ ; 

‘* Exchange ig no robbery, -He told me 


his name. It is Keith Calyert, and I think 
him remarkably nice !"’ 

No more is said on the subject then, and 
none of us r_ it oar duty to make 
Madame acquainted with our adventure. 

The next day we are Senmietoned by 

t 1 to procure some note-paper, as we 
sp trae 2 ¥ ; and Mrs. Chapman, 
ving no ot ‘customers to attend to, 
begins to speak of her lodger. 

‘* He’s anice, civil gentleman ! '’ she says, 
‘and gives very little trouble. Just now 
he managed to get ret the —. 
Won't you to ; young ladies’ 
it sac oh Boe for him here.” ‘ 

_ Cynthia answers hastily in the negative ; 
but Nan, ag usual, overpowers us hoth. 

‘Of course, we will, Mrs, Chapmap.. It 
will only be playing the good Samaritan, 
and, as she turns to follow the good womat, 
we are compelled to do the same. ‘ 

Mr. Calvert is unfeignedly glad to see us. 
He is looking a trifle pale and very inter- 
esting—at least, ] think #0; and having 


once ome Cynthia in conversation, he 's 
very unwilling to let us go. 


After this his wound heals rapidly, and 
soon he is able to get about, and then, 
whereyer we go we meet him, ‘ 

*““T seem to know by a hap stinct 
where to find you! ’’ he says, si ag own 
at Cynthia's lovely, flushed fade, “and | 
always act upon it. You are not angry ? 

‘*No; but lam afraid Madame would be 


if she knew how frequently we met you!” 
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thta—I want % speak to you!” a 

Nan aod I discreetly dropped behind. And 
from this day Keith and gur sister are 
declared lovers; but no one is the wiser 
save ourselves, 


Then, dite eae A evening, Jane our 
honsemaid, sees Cynthia parting from him, 
and, being a méan, young woman, 
carries the news to Madame. Hence our 


disgrace and punishment ! 

As I sit here thinking of all these things 
a curious cracking on the verandah roof 
startles me, and, turning my head, I see Nan 
creeping stealthily upon the slates. 

She holds up a warning finger, and in a 
moment or two reaching my window, enters 
we , triumphant smile playing about her 
mouth. 


“Oh, Nand" 1 whisper, “‘ howdiare you?” |- 


_ “Pooh! there isn’t any danger of a fall,and 
| never could bear solitary confinement. 1 
shajl stay here until luncheon! Such a 
sumptoous repast it will be to-day. Speak 
low, and then Madame need guess nothing 
of my last escapade,’ 


———— 


CHAPTER Il. 


“T REALLY can't help laughing ! ’’ goes on 
this incorrigible. “ or the las hour Keith 
has been walking tp and down, just on the 
outskirts of the wood. I fancy he must have 
been Wwitihess to my exploits. Look, Molly, 
there he is—poor fellow! _I wonder if he is 
inost cross of anxious? I mean to find a 
way of letting him know the truth.” 

“But how, Nan? We’fe locked in.’’ 

“Stupid! We shall be let loose to-morrow. 
Poor old Keith! I’m quite sorry for him,” 

“And I am sorriest for Cynthia. Nan, 
You didn’t mean what you said about run- 
ting away?” 

‘‘ Yes, I did !"’ nodding her blonde head, 
vehemently ; ‘‘and I shall do it unless 
Madame alters her tacties. 1 can’t submit 
any Jonger, and— 

‘ Britons never, never, never shall be slaves.’ ” 
she sings, in a tolerably loud voice. 

“Hush! hash! You will be overheard, 
and that will make matters worse.”’ 

For once she is amenable to reason, and 
the slow, warm morning wears by. At one 
o'clock Nan rethrns to het own room, just 
in time to escape detection, and my unap- 
petising lancheon is bronght in by Jane. 

But | am so healthily hungry that even 
bread and water are sweet to me. 

The afternéon Nan spends with Cynthia, 
consoling her with dismal stories of captivo 
maidens, dying for love of some unlacky 
suitor, and ouching recitals of broken 
hearts and reed peer beanty ; and hay- 
ing’ succeeded in making her cOmpanion 
utterly wrétclied, retires to her own room, 
with the prowd consciousness of having 
done her duty. - 

_ The hext morning we are liberated ; but 
Cynthia, who will make no terms with 
Madame; is still kept in “ durance vile.” 
Lessons over, we are allowed to take the 
Peering under strict injunctions to avoid 

Nan listens deiiurely, and promises the 
obedience | am morally certain sbe will not 
five; and oat We go into the glorious sun- 
shine. We turn towards the village, and 
shortly are joined by Keith. Nan gives a 
sharp look round, then says,— 

{ wanted ‘to sée you, but it is dan- 
serous for us to be ther——’’ 

sr aateree ts her hastily. 

ere ik 
peed ¥ =e data What has hap- 

“At ptesent: she is a prisoner for con- 
Science’ sake. Madame yt all about 
you, and has sent Cynthia to her room, 
where she is to stay until she promises to 
forget all about you.” \ 


“Why son te e+ Miss Kity—Cys- : 





** And what does Cynthia say ?”’ he ques- 
tioned, eagerly. 

**Can’t you guess. Molly and I had to 
suffer because of you, too. You ought to 
be very grateful to us for the help we have 
given you, and the risk we run in speaking 
to you now.’’ 

‘* What objection does Madame Bosanquet 
urge against me, Molly ?’’ 

**Ob!’’ Lanswer, smiling, ‘‘ she says you 
are some low-born,unprincipled adventurer, 
who is amusing himself by trifling with 
Cynthia’s heart!’ 

He flushes hotly. 

**Madame and I must have a speedy 
reckoning. I shall come up to the house 
to-day. Will you tell Cynthia that, and ask 
her to see me--at three-thirty.”' 

“Of course we will; and now, Keith, we 
mustsay good-bye. Oh, 1 never had such 


you take positive delight in our discomfi- 
ture.” 

‘*T never had an opportunity of studying 
young lovers before,’'’ retorts Nan, pertly, 
as she hurries me unceremoniously away. 
‘*Oh, dear! ob, dear!” she says, laughing 
until she is nearly breathless. ‘‘ What « 
tempest in a tea cup there will be. Molly, 
lintend being on the scene when Keith has 
his battle with Bozzy.”’ 

** You will not be allowed.”’ 

_ T shall not ask permission. 1 shall hide 
thyself in some nook or other where I can 
hear and see, without being heard or seen.” 

‘That is dishonourable!"’ I say, with an 
attempt at severity; but Nan is incor- 
rigible. 

‘Don’t preach, Molly. I daresay it was 
4 wise dispensation of Providence to give 
you all the virtues, seeing Cynthia and ! 
ie all the good looks. . Now, when I reach 

ome, I am going to Bozzy with a message 
from Keith. You shall see what diplomacy 
{ am capable of! "’ 

And she keeps her word. As We sit at 


‘luncheon she says, turning calm eyes on 


Madame,— 

“ We met Mr Calvert this morning; and 
when we would have passed him (in 
obedience to your wishes) he compelled us 
to exe words with him. I told him 
your decision about Cynthia, and he begs 

ou will permit him to see you on the sub 
fect to-day."’ 

‘* Very well,’’ Madame answers, and as 
we go-out, we hear her bid Jane show Mr 
Calvert into the west parlour. 

“She could not have chosen a better 
room,” says Nan; ‘it is so convenient. 
And, Molly, unless you are as mean a sneak 
as Jane, you will join me. Then, if we 
should be caught, why it won’t be half so 
bad to suffer together as it would be 
separately!’’ 

Anda, finding all resistance vain, I submit 

to her wishes with my best grace, although, 
to confess the truth, Iam more than a little 
afraid. Having informed Cyhtbia of her 
lover’s determination (surreptitiously, of 
course), we wait with what patience we may 
for Keith's arrival. But long before half- 
past tl.rce Nan‘ says it is time to take pro- 
ceedings, so we ‘steal noiselessly down to 
the west parlour. 
* It is a long, low room, and Madame 
detests it because it is given to dampness. 
At one end is a very large cupboard, which, 
however, is never used, owing to the said 
moisture. In this Nan and I take up our 
quarters. 

Oh! how slowly the minutes pass? And 
more than once I am afraid Nan’s rashness 
will result in our detection! She is con- 
stantly opening the door and thrusting out 
her curly heaa. - 

Punctually to the time, Madame enters 
the room. The noxt moment the Hill hetl 
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tings, and we grasp each other's hands 
tightly—I in fear, Nan in the hope of stay- 
ing her laughter. Each takes ber turn at 
the keyhole: and presently I see Keith, 
standing bat in hand, tall, handsome, deter- 
mined, Madame measures him with her 
cold eyes, and waits for him to speak, which 
he is not slow to do. 

‘*T have the honour to be Miss Kirby's 
accepted lover, but } understand you have 
grave objections to my suit! May I ask 
why ? ” 

“Tt would be a terrible matter for Miss 
Kirby to connect herself with one of whom 
we know nothing! Sir, we are totally 
ignorant as to your birth and standing!" 

“*T am a gentleman! ”’ 

“You must prove that!’’ insolently ; 
* and even if you can, I should not sanction 
ahy engagement without the approval of 
my pupils’ parents.”’ 

“There, Madathe, you act within your 
province, but you go beyond when you 
refuse me justice, or admission to Miss 
Kirby, and treat her like a criminal! ”’ 

**Mon Dieu;"’ says Madame, with a 
theatrical gesture. ‘‘Is it like agentleman to 
win a girl clandestinely? Is it not criminal 
for that girl to take a lover without the 
sanction or knowledge of her parents? 
Things are ordered differently in France, 
But, sir, let me ask, can you produce any 
proofs of gentle birth or means-—-any per- 
son who can testify to the truth of your 
statements ?”’ 

**T can and will to Mr. Kirby ; 
fuse your right to demand them!”’ 

‘** Bravo, Keith! ’’ whispers Nan, although, 
indeed, I am half angry with him ‘ 

**]T can ouly conclude, then, that they are 
atterly without foundation! ”’ 

‘* You need say no more, Madame. I know 
you have called me a ‘low-born, un- 
principled adventurer,’ and I am quite 
willing you should think me so. I will 
not gratify your curiosity, or submit 
to your insolence. I only ask that be- 
fore I go you will permit me to sce Miss 
Kirby ?”” 

** You ask too much. I will not allow an 
interview between you and my pupil!’”’ 

‘* Madame, I am here! ’’ and there stands 
Cynthia in the open doorway, flushed, but 
resolute. ‘‘It is my right to know the best 
or worst.” 

“Go back to your room,'’ Madame says, 
angrily ; ‘*‘ this is no place for you.” 

** My place is here!’’ Cynthia answers, 
and steps quickly towards Keith, who takes 
her hands in his and says,— 

‘‘ My dear, Madame Bosanquet is pleased 
to eall my honour and my respectability 
into question, and I—unused to such con- 
tempt—refuse to give any explanation save 
to your father.’ Can you trust me?” 

* With all my heart !’’ 

** This grows interesting,’’ whispers Nan. 
‘* Now let me hear Madame.”’ 

We have not long to wait. 

‘*] consider you have behaved most dis- 
honourably, and Miss Kirby's conduct has 
not been what I could desire or expect 
after the careful training she has received. 
t-utterly refuse to lend my countenance 
to any engagement, or to allow any cor- 
respondence between you. I do not be- 
lieve the alliance would be suitable in any 
respect !’’ 

“Then we must take our cause into our 
own hands; but I warn you, Madame, you 
are driving us to deceit and rebellion |" 

“J will guard against them both. If ! 
am outwitted I am not to blame.” 

“You may regt assured, madam, that 
whilst 1 shall do nothing dishonourable, 
{ shall yet refuse utterly to relinquish 
my claim to Miss Kirby's hand! For the 
rest, I thay say that, if Iam a poor man, 
1 am still a gentleman, and her equal! 


but I re- 
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Cynthia, my darling, you will be true to 
me?” 


* Always!"’ is her emphatic answer. 
*« Whatever you may hear, whatever may be 
told you, do not doubt my loyalty. Bat 
‘write soon to papa. Suspense and imprison- 
ment are hard tw bear!” 

** My dear one! my dear one!”’ 

Then he turns to Madame, saying, ‘* You 
will, perhaps, allow us five minutes 
alone ?’’? And I feel very guilty to think 
we shall be witnesses of these poor crea- 
tures’ farewells. Bat Madame has no 
bowels of compassion, and says, irately,— 

** Five minutes! Not ene, sir! Cynthia, 
go to your room! ”’ 

With a rapid gesture Cynthia turns to her 
lover. 

**Good-bye, dear! I will think of ke 
every day! I will never fail you nor for- 
sake you!’’ 

And with that she lifts her mouth to his, 
and kisses him onee, poe and ‘sadly, 
so that even Nan is subdued. Then she 
goes from the room. And Keith, his face all 
white and quivering, turns to our gover- 
ness. 

** Whatever happens in the fature lies at 
your door! I hold you, and you only, to 
blame !"’ and, bowing, he takes his leave. 

Left alone, Madame stands silent a 
moment; then, with a wild movement of 
her hands to her head, says, in a low 
voice,— 

‘These girls! these girls! Why should 
I labour early and late for them? What 
wage do I earn but hate and scorn? With 
all my heart I despise, them! I loatke 
them-—for their mother’s sake! Oh, Henry! 
Henry ! had you Joved me, I might have been, 
a happy woman! ” 

In that hour, and from this hour, I shall 
pity, even whilst I dislike her. I am 
ashamed to think in what a mean way I 
had learned her secret—-the secret she had 
80 long and carefully guarded—her love for 
my father! 

Looking very old and worn she moves to 

the window, and there stands a moment, 
speechless, moveless, Then, all of a sudden, 
She cries quite wildly,— 
_ **My heart bled and broke because of 
her! Let her child suffer as 1 have done, until 
all that is fair and beautiful in her is trans- 
formed and hideous ! She is like her mother, 
she will soon forget; but I—I, Jacqueline 
Bosanquet, never forget !°’ 

She is dreadful in her anguish and rage, 
and we iwo girls sit clasping each other 
fast—afraid to move, almost afraid to 
breathe. 

What if she should discover us yet? But 
she does not. 

Walking to a mirror she quietly and 
adroitly smooths her hair, and refastens her 
spotless collar, and with very much her 
usual manner, goes out to superintend some 
household matters. 

Nan slips out of her hiding place, and, 
shaking her clenched fist at the retreating 
figure, says irately,— 

**So yon have the impudence to love my 
father! Why, Bozzy, dear, you might be 
his mother; and you’re resolved to make 
Cynthia unhappy! You don’t know who 
you’ve got to fight against! Come, Molly, 
we've heard enough. All we have to do now 
is to fight the old dragon !"’ 

**T can’t help feeling sorry for her; and I 
wish Keith had been more explicit! ’’ 

‘* Oh, it’s a well-known fact that you are 
a born croaker ; and I should like to know 
how a girl of your age can forgive and forget 
old insults and harshness ? ’’ 

‘*T am afraid I don’t forget. But, still, it 
.8 sad to think of Madame’s wasted love.’’ 

+ “T can’t see with your eyes,’’ contempt- 
uously. ‘I heard Granny Dybal) the other 
day say that when Madame first came here 


a 





a so sone widow, she was always run 
ning after papa ; but he was as blind as a 
mole, and did not guess atit. And Granny 
said, when he married mamma, she was like 
a wild woman! ’’ 

* You should not listen to such gossip,”’ I 
say, severely, ‘ 

**Oh, I'm always open to receive instruc- 
tion. And it is just as well to have the 
whip-hand of Bozzy. Now, take off your 
shoes, and steal upstairs like a midnight 
marauder, Iam going to Cynthia.”’ 

Nan finds Cynthia in tears; and, to lessen 
her misery, tells her she has heard Madame 
vowing dreadful vows against her peace 
and Keith's; and not until our sister's 
lovely eyes are all swollen and disfigured 
docs she relent, and tell the whole truth. 

Then Cynthia flashes on her. 

** You are very cruel, Nan! You do not 
eare how much I suffer. You only care for 
your own amusement. Oh! how can you 
torture me like this ®’’ 

And Nan, full of contrition, steals to her 
side, lays her pretty head on Cynthia's 
shoulders, saying,— 

“I’m a horrid little wretch! but I really 
don’t believe I am quite so bad as Emight 
be. What's your opinion, Cynthy ?’’ 


CHAPTER III. 


“CynraiaA, I must speak to you,”’ and 
there, before us, stands Keith; hi; clothes 
all torn and disordered by his scramble 
through our hedye. 

“Oh, Keith! this is very dangerous. 
Madame would be most angry to find you 
here !’”’ 

** She must not. Molly, keep a sharp look- 
oat, like a good girl. You need not go 
away. I have nothing to say that you may 
not hear. Cynthia, my dear one, after my 
very curt dismissal yesterday, what are we 
to do ?”’ 

** T don’t know,”’ hopelessly. ‘‘ I suppose 
we must wait until we hear from papa,’’ 

‘*Apparently you think me a patient 
fellow. Well, I'm not; and who can tell 
how that horrid woman may represent our 
case? I may be forbidden to hope! ”’ 

‘‘ Whatever comes,’ she says, earnestly, 
‘*]7 shall always love you, Keith. Perhaps 
this trial is sent to test our hearts; and, if 
things had gone well with us, I never 
should have shown you so plainly how 
dear you are to me!”’ 

**You darling,”’ and at this point I dis- 
ereetly turned my head. 

** Oh, Keith ! remember Molly,’’ whispers 
Cynthia. ‘‘ You must not kiss me any 
more.”’ 

‘*T should like to know who has a right to 
kiss you if I have not? But, Cynthia, I 
want to talk seriously now—really. I have 
been thinking that it would be best to take 
matters into our own handsand get married 
without asking apyone’s permission."’ 

‘*Oh!”’ and his rash proposal takes away 
her breath. 

** Well, why not ? You can trust me! And 
you're not afraid.of poverty.”’ 

** You feel I trust you. Dear Keith, are 
you very poor!’’ 

“Why?” quickly. ‘‘Should you love me 
less ? Well, I have enough for our wants if 
your tastes are as simplo as mine. I can 
give you a pretty cottage in the country, 
and we shall not want for necessaries.” 

** Oh, I don’t call that being poor! But— 
but, dear Keith, ge —yon are not in 
earnest in asking this thing?”’ 


” 


‘*] was never more so in my life,’’ em- 
phatically. 

* But I cannot. Oh, don’t you see how 
such a step would grieve my parents, and 
alienate me from my sisters? Oh, as you 
love me, do not urge this upon me! ”’ 

“You mean that I am less to you than 





— a 


your family? That you are content to sa 
4 er See en ee eee 

e ” 

‘“*Not content ; and indeed, indeed, 
Heaven forgive me if it is a sin, I love yon 
better than all the world beside ; but I am 
too young and ignorant to be a wife! Wait 
a little, Keith, until lam older and wiser, 
more able to make you pg fh You foolish 
boy, don’t you know I am only seventeen ?”’ 

** Many girls are married younger. You 
hesitate because your faith and love are less 
than mine,”’ 

* You wrong me,”’ distressfully, “and 
when you are calmer you will acknowledge 
this. Listen a moment to me, dear! Is it 
not true that in ordertomarry me withont 
my father’s consent you must commit 
perjury? ” 

Unawillingly he answers “‘ yes.”’ 

‘*And the punishment for perjury is 
heavy ? Shall I, who love you, bring trouble 
upon you? No, no! Let us wait in hope 
and patience for papa’s y, and, if it 
should prove unfavourable, I promise by all 
that 1 hold sacred or dear to keep faith with 
you, until | may become your wife without 
fear or wrong !”’ 

**You are content to wait four years! 
You are more lukewarm than 1"’ he cri 4, 
very bitterly, and Cynthia. stands silent a 
moment, grieved and pale. 

That she lays a gentle hand upon his arm, 
and says, with a tender dignity quite new 
in my experience of her,— 

‘* Were it quite safe to consent to your 
prayer, I would still refuse. My husband 
shall never have cause to blush for me, or in 
after years reproach me for unmaidenly 
conduct. 1 know that people regard run- 
away brides with suspicion and contempt, 
and even for your dear sake I will not lose 
my woman's priceless treasure—my good 
name!” 

He stands looking down at her vexedly 
moment, then the fine, frank face clears, 
and his eyes grow inexpressively tender. 

‘*] never could reproach you for yielding 
to my urgent wish; but, much as I would 
like to know It granted, I feel you are wiser 
than I. And so, dear Cynthia, to-night 
we must part, tasting all the bitterness of 
a long separation ; but I will be true to you 
in word anddeed. And, trusting you as | 
do, I ask no promise from you, but that you 
will write me often. And, when Mr Kirby's 
letter reaches me (if it carries the good 
news I shall hope and ye for) I will 
return to you at once. shall direct my 
letters to you at the t-office, and I be- 
lieve that you will find Mrs. Chapman our 
real friend and ready helper.’’ 

**T can see Madame moving about in the 
yerandah,"’ I say, hartge 

‘*Oh! go, go, Keith! Oh! how hard it 
is tosend youaway. Do not forget me—" 

**Forget! Cynthia, my darling, my 
darling! how can you send me away?” 
And then he catches her close to his 
heart, and for a little while she speaks in 
whispers. 

She answers nothing—perhaps she cannot, 
for the heavy sobs that rise to her lips. 

‘*Molly!’’ in what an altered tone he 
calls my name. “ Molly, take care of ber 
whilst [ am e. You are a good little 
soul, and will be watebful of her welfare. 
Good-bye,Cynthia—sweetheart, good-bye!”’ 

** Good-bye—do not forget! ’’ and then be 
is gone, and my beautiful sister stands 
looking blankly at me, with the tears run- 
ning down her white face. 

‘**Don’tery,’’ I urge, with impotent pity. 
‘* Don't ery, Oynthy.”’ i 

‘*Oh, Molly! if I should never see him 
any more! My heart feels breaking!” 

“The darkest hour comes before the 
dawn,”’ I say, sententiously, ‘‘and in 4 
little while all your sky will be bright, and 
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you ‘will wonder and smile over your present 
‘ef ” 


‘You do not understand,’’ she says, in 
a low voice, and with her hands pressed 
hard on her breast. ‘‘How should you, 
Molly? But, oh! if you could but feel for 
a moment the intolerable ache here, the 
awful sense of desolation upon me now, you 
would pity me!” - 

“I do pity you, dear; but you must not 
stay here in the wet and cold! Come in; 
you know Keith told me to be carefal of 
you.” 

Like a child she turns with me towards 
the house, but in the verandah she pauses. 

‘*T cannot meet Madame or Nan this even- 
ing; they would guess the truth. Say J 
have gone to my room with a headache ; and 
come to me, Molly, dear, as soon as you 
can, You do me good—you do me good,” 
and then she passes wearily in, and I make 
what excuse I can for her absence—poor, 
lovely, loving Cynthia. 

The next day we fall into the old routine. 
Nan and I gu back to our lessons (with very 
bad grace I am afraid), and Cynthia is 
allowed utter freedom, Madame having 
ascertained that “that wolf in sheep's 
clothing’ has left our village; and she 
likes nothing so well as wandering down to 
Mrs Chapman’s, there to listen to praises 
of Keith, and good wishes for her own 
future and his. 

She is paler and quieter than before, and 
that tinge of melancholy in her lovely violet 
eyes es her irresistible. 

Nan and I always know when she has 
received a letter from Keith, because then 
the shadow on her beauty lifts, and the 
sweet mouth is ready to smile, the old glad 
ring comes back to her voice. 

It is early July now, and the hay crops 


are being gathered in. They are especially 
ay 4 year, and the harvest promises 


7 Taboula like,’’ says Nan, dreamily, ‘ to 
lie like this, and dream all my life away! 
How sweet the hay swells, and what a pity 
it is summer so soon goes |"’ 

She is Wing on a heap of new-mown hay, 
with her hat tilted over her eyes, and her 
slim fingers idly picking a rose to pieces. 

“ Do you know you have not written your 
imposition yet?” 

“Now, Molly, what a tease you are! 
Who could think of impositions on such a 
day as this? Not I, for one: and I really 
did not deserve punishment.”’ - 


I grimace horribly. , 
“ Nan, you were trying this morning.”’ 
‘Not more so than other le. Don't 


distort your face.in such a fashion. 
You are not too good-looking at any 
a Just now you are positively hid- 
ous!’ 

‘And you are brutally frank. Heigho! 
I wonder how soon we shall hear from papa. ’ 

“Oh! Pve no patience with him!” Nan 
Says, savagely. ‘‘He thinks more of a 
“higger’s’ soul than of our three bodies 
combined ; and if yon call that parental, 
and Christian-like, I don’t. *But where’s 
the use of talking. We can’t bring him 

; and for aught we know to the con- 

trary, he has buried mamma and got.a new 
wife—coal black!” 

‘Nan! how dare you talk of him so!” 
* She curls her under-lip. 
., Pooh! what harm have I said, my dear 
rae pace: ! = ought to have flourished 
nh Cromwell’s days, and then some goody- 
goody Roundhead would have See a re 
you; and if ever you grew restive he would 
have ‘licked you into shape,’ as the boys 
say. Ican see you now, with brown stuff 
frock and snowy bib and tucker, your eyes 
cast down, dem » and——" 

“If you please, Miss Molly, Madame has 
Sent me to say luncheon waits.” 


= =— 





‘Let it wait!’’ answers Nan, reck- 
lessly. ‘‘ We are above sich vulgar fail- 
ings as hunger or thirst; and Jane, hurry 
in out of the sun. There is a great freckle 
on the end of your nose, and it spoils your 
beauty !’’ ° 

** Nan,”’ [remonstrate, when Jane is gone, 
“how can you be so provoking? Do you 
suppose that girl can respect you, or that 
she does not carry back all your stupid say- 
ings to Madame ?” 

**] don’t care about her opinions or her 
tale-bearing in theleast. Molly, where are 
you going ?” 

** Back to luncheon. We ought to obey 
hard and fast rules, you know.” 

‘You are a prig!’’ with more emphasis 
than politeness. ‘‘ Wait a moment. 1 will 
go with you just to keep you in counten- 
ance,” — ‘ 

But she loiters so upon the way that we 
are late, and Madame looks up frowningly 
as we enter. 

‘If I were to do my duty I should forbid 
you to eat!’’ she says; ‘‘and for your im- 
pertinence, Nan, you will have your imposi- 
tion doubled."’ 

You may guess this meal does not pass 
off very comfortably. When it is ended 
we go to the schoolroom, where I begin 
to practice my latest fantasia; and Nan 
sits biting her penholder, and sulkily kick- 
ing her legs to and fro. Presently Madame 
enters. 

““Is your task done ?’’ she asks, and I am 
bound to confess Nan’s answer is given ip a 
most disrespectful tone. The words are 
simpleenough. ‘I can’t do it!’’ The tone 
says, ‘‘ I won't!” 

** But 1 insist it shall be finished, and I 
will be obeyed at any cost!” 

A bright light flashed into Nan’s eyes. 

“I would obey you if you were reason- 
able in your demands,’’ she says, quickly, 
‘* but you are not. You make life as hate- 
fal for us as you can, because my mother 
stands where you wish to.’ 

Her speech is execrablé in taste, and I 
see Madame grow very white. 

‘* What do you mean?’’ she gasps, and 

nearer the culprit; and even our 
clever, daring sister shrinks under. her 
wild and outraged look ; but she contrives 
to say,— 

“You know what I mean, and cannot 
deny it!” 

Toen, all in a minute, Madame lifts her 
lean hand and strikes Nan so heavily across 
the cheek that she reels under the blow, 
and but for me would fall. Only in a 
moment she is erect, her face quite white, 
save where the cruel fingers have left 
their impression. One look she gives at 
Madame, then tossing aside book and pen, 
says, in a low voice, hard and determined, 
despite its low notes,— 

“*T will never forgive you. I will never 
render you obedience any more ;’’ but be- 
fore she ends Madame has gone from the 
room, utterly cowed and vanquished. 

** Oh, Nan!’’ I ery, *‘ what possessed you 
to speak and act insuch afashion? Your 


life ht be so munch easier if you would 
but ve decently.” 
She looks at me scornfully. 


“T am not so tame-spirited as some 
people, and I have had enough of Madame’s 
nonsense, It is my turn now! ”’ 

** Nan, dear Nan!'’ I urge. ‘ Don't do 

hing rash!’ 
* You need have no fear for me,’’ coldly. 
“ And now, if you will allow me to pass, | 
will go to my room. I can be quiet 


* Let me come with you, dear!’ 
**No; Madame ht scold her model 
pupil. I wish to be alone!”’ 
t by the evening her bitter mood has 





quite passed away. She does not dine with 





us ; but-when we go upstairs to her room — 


we find her sitting very pale and still before 
the open window. She turns her head a 
little as we enter ; and Cynthia, putting an 
arm about her, says, gently,— 

** Poor little Nan! poor Title Nan!” and 
al] in a moment the pretty face is hidden in 
the small hands, and she is shaking with 
sobs. 

**T can’t help it!’ she says, between 
deep breaths. ‘‘She makes me feel so 
dreadfully wicked. At times I could almost 
killher. I know I’m a horrid little wretch, 
and often say the nastiest things to you 
both ; but I love you—I love you. Oh! you 
will always remember that,’ whatever 
happens! "’ 

** Yes, dear, yes!" says Cynthia, with a 
humorous smile. ‘‘ We know there is a 
sweet kernel inside the bitter shell. And 
now let me get you to bed, or to-morrow you 
will suffer.” 

‘*T like best to sit bere. It is so cool and 
quiet., Cynthy, Molly, kiss me, dears, and 
try to forget how stupid I have been. Oh, 
how my head aches! ’’ , 

And, seeing she really wished it, we go to 
our respective rooms ; but half the night I 
lie tossing to and fro, full of troubled 
thoughts of Nan. Then I fall asleep, and 
when I awake it is late--nearly ten, and 
Cynthia, white and scared, is standing by 
my bed, an open letter in her hand. 


CHAPTER IV. 

‘WHat is it?’’ I ask, 
“* What has happened ?”’ 

* It’s Nan!’ says Cynthia, and sinks into 
a chair. ‘‘ She’s gone—run away !"’ 

‘* What!" and out of bed I jump. My 
sister looks as though she will faint, and 
only gasps out,-— 

** Read it,’’ and offers the letter. 

Snatching it from her, I say, 
brought this? ’’ 

* A boy! Nan met him at Stavely, and 
paid his fare on here; but read it, Molly, 
and let us think what to do!”’ 

** DEAR CYNTHY AND MOLLY.—When you 
kissed me te-night you did not guess what 
was in my mind, and I dared not tell you, 
because I was sure you would stop me 
going. I can’t stand this sort of life any 
longer, sol am going out to papa! I shall 
tell him about Keith, and if you're only 
patient, Cynthy, you will soon be happy 
‘ ever after,’ like the princesses in the fairy 
tales. You must, neither of you, fret about 
me; I shall be quite safe. I have got 
enough money to take me to a friend, whol 
am suré will help me in my adventure. I 
hope I have given old Bozzy a scare this 
time. She deserves it. Now good-bye, my 
dears! I did not think how much I loved 
you uotil this parting told me the truth. J 
shall come back as soon as lean, for I've 
no intention of marrying any of the African 
princes, who, of course, will besiege me 
with proposals. Your loving NAN.’’ 

‘*What is to be done?”’ asks Cynthia, 
when I had finished this characteristic 
epistie. 

** Where is the messenger ?"’ 

“Gone! Jane took the note in, but did 
not think to question him.” 

‘* And where did Nan get the money for 
this journey ?’’ 

** Oh, I wish I had known !"’ distressfally. 
**T have helped her to go. Only yesterday 
she came to me and borrowed a sovereign. 
I never thought of asking her why she 
wanted such a sum,” 

** Does Madame. know ?”’ 

‘* Yes, and she is nearly frantic with fear. 
Molly, where can she be? We have not a 
single relative on this side of the globe ; 
and we are acquainted with so few people 
that 1 am puzzled to know-to whom she 
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fefers when she says, ‘ I have 6hough mon 
to take me to a friend.’ a Bd 

“Oh! I Gry, in sudden enlightment, 
** she means Keith? Stavely is on the way 
to Yarrowdalé, Depend upon it she is 
with him." 

“Do you think so?’ doubtfully. 
we telegraph to him?’’ 

‘Yes, do! You must confess to Madame 
that you know where heis. Butshe won't 
stop to scold you now—she is too scared. 
Run down to the office, Cynthia, as quickly 
od gs ean, and I will meet you on the way, 

Cc By 

‘Do! I shali stay at Mrs. Chapman's 
until Keith’s answer comes. I feel so guilty, 
as though I had aided and abetted the poor 
child in her flight.”’ 

** You are not so much to blame as I am,"’ 
I say disconsolately. ‘‘Nan told me some 
time since she should run away, and I ought 
to 1) remembered she always keeps her 
word.,”' ‘ 

* Poor little Nan!’ and with that Cynthia 
hurries out, leaving me to make a. rapid 
toilet. Going downstairs I encounter 
Madame, locking very worried and white. 

** Did you know of this?’’ she demands. 
* Tell me the truth, and quickly.”’ 

‘*No! Nan has often said she could not 
live any longer bere, but I paid very little 
attention to her threats—she was always so 
quick-tempered.”’ 

Madame sinks into a chair. 

** I shall go mad, with all this trouble. It 
matters little what I do. 1 am esteemed as 
nothing in the house; my labour of many 
years is wasted. Oh!" with a theatrical 
gesture. *‘I wish I had never seen this 
accursed place ! ’’ 

Lb am naturally timid, but Nan’s flight 
seems to give me that courage | have always 
lacked. 

‘** Madame,"’ I say, ‘‘ do not you think the 
fault is yours in part? I know we are 
troublesome and disobedient, but if you had 
tried to win our hearts we might have been 
better. I am sure we should have loved 
you!’’ 

And as I pause, in fear and trembling at 
my own boldness, she stretches out her hand 
to me, with the first and only gleam of 
tenderness I have ever seen in her, 

“* Molly, you are a good child, and like 
your father. Oh, what will he say to me, 
what think of me, if Nan is lost ?”’ 

‘*She shall be found,’’ | say, moved to 
pity for her. ‘Even now I hope for the 
best. I think she has taken refage with 
Mr. Calvert.’’ 

‘““What!’’ screamed Madame. 
would not so outrage all propriety ?” 

** She is too much a child to think of that,”’ 
Janswer. ‘ And Keith will take good care 
of her. Now, if you will permit me, I will 
go to meet Cynthia.”’ 

As she offers no objection, I go out, and 
down the road. I find my sister waiting 
impatiently for Keith’s reply. 

‘* What did you say?” I ask. 

** Oh, just ‘is Nan with you?’ 
be explicit in a telegram.’ 

How slowly the minutes wear by, and we 
can almost hear the beating of each other's 
heart, as we wait there in painful suspense. 
At last the reply comes. 

_ "No; what do you mean ? 
ing ?”’ 

Cynthia bursts into tears. 

“* Perhaps she has destroyed herself,’’ she 
sobs. 

“ Nonsense |!’ I answer, although there is 
a great sick fear in my heart. ‘ Nan would 
never do such a foolish and wicked thing ! 
Cynthia, we must bear up as well as we 
ean; and it is our duty to let Madame 
know the latest news. I left her in a 
terrible state.” 


** Shall 


** She 


One can't 


Is she miss- 
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thia, viciously. “ She deserves it ; but for 
her this never would have happened,” and 
I cannot gainsay her. 

All that day we wandered like lost sheep 
about the house and grounds. Madame 
has discovered -that."Nan reached Stavely 
safely; but at this placé we lose all clue to 
her. 

At night Cynthia says,— 

**T shall sit up; perh Nan is doing this 
to frighten Madame, she may return at 
any moment.”’ 

we bit in dreary state in the drawing- 
room, the most silent trio imaginable ; and 
quite late in the evening there comes a 
smart peal at the hall bell. 

“Nan!” we girls cry, starting up, and 
even Madame looks eager. 

But it is not the child, only # boy witha 
telegram ; but oh! what relief it brings us! 
It is from Keith, and reads thus,— 

‘She has arrived; will bring her home 
to-morrow.”’ 

Cynthia catches me close to her breast. 

“Molly! Molly! I am so glad. I can 
only cry!” and Madame, with a relieved 
look, says,— 

‘There is no necessity to sit up now. 
Suppose we go to bed.”’ 

And, just for this night, Cynthia and I are 
permitted to share one room. 

Karly in the gg icy Bee are astir, Cyn- 
thia dressed in her daintiest gown, and 
prettily flushed ; her large, dark eyes are 
all aglow with love and excitement, for 
would she not see Keith to-day ? 

Madame dispenses coffee with the iciest 
air; and breakfast being ended, says,— 

‘* You understand, Cynthia, this will not 
alter my decision with regard to Mr. Cal- 
vert? I am quite ready to admit he is 
behaving very well, but 1 am not forgetful 
of his motive; rieither can I overlook the 
fact that all this time you Have been 
secretly corresponding with him.” 

“You left me no alternative,’ Cynthia 
says, quietly. ' 

This morning nothing can greatly disturb 
her peace, for he is coming ! 

But I am afraid for Nan, and linger be- 
hind a moment to say to Madame (with what 
boldness I can assume),— 

‘You will not punish Nan: she is so 
young and headstrong. I am terrified to 
think what she may do if driven too far.”’ 

**Do you suppose for a moment, Molly, I 
can overlook this escapade ? ’’ 

‘* 1 think you ought,” I answer, gathering 
courage. ‘*She must have suffered a great 
deal before taking sach a step.”’ 

‘“Do you mean,” in alow, hard voice, 
‘that I have ill-treated her ?”’ 

‘* Madame, yes. All these years you have 
starved us of love, have made cowards of 
us, and done your best to kill whatever 
good there was in us. And if harm comes 
to Nan, what will my father say ?”’ 

She flushes crimson, and makes an angry 
gesture ; but the next moment she turns to 
me with a piteous expression on her worn 
face. 

“*T can trust-you—yon are most like him. 
Molly, long ago, before your birth, before 
his marriage even, J loved your father, but 
he would not see it; he had no thoaght of 
me. I raged and rebelled against my fate, 
but where was the use? He married a 
beautiful doll, and all my good turned to 
evil then. I have hated you because you 
were her children, but I have done my duty 
by you, hard as it has been ; and my reward 
is your dislike. your contempt. Bat IT am 
not all bad; and for your sake—because 
you are most like your father, and are brave 
and unselfish—I promise you, I will not 
punish Nan in any way. Now leave me; I 
am sufficiently humiliated.”’ 

There is such shame, such pain in her 





**T hope sh® will be tortared,’’ says Cyn- 


eyes and on her face, that in a sudden burst 





of pity for her I take one hand in mine, ana 
kiss it once. ; 

She starts aside a little; then, saying 
““Don’t!’’ in a choked voice, averts her 
face ; but, as IT leave her, I see there ary 
tears in her eyes. 

Towards the close of the lot afternoon 
two familiar figures may be seen comitg up 
the garden path, but when Cynthia and | 
would run to meet them, Madame sternly 
forbids us. 


* No,” she says. ‘‘ I have given my word 
not to punish your sister, but I will not 
permit her td be welcomed as an honoured 
guest: Remain here!” 

So there we sat, waiting with what 
patience ‘we can; and presently Keith is 
ushered in, followed by Nan, who wears a 
most sullen expression. 

Of course, his first look is for Cynthia, 
who, blushingly advancing, offers her hand ; 
and then, in the face of wus all, this 
andacious young man stoops and kisses her 
upon the mouth! ° 

Madame ‘looks daggers, but as he turns 
to her, controls herself sufficiently to say,— 

** We have to thank you, sir, for restoring 
this rebellious and intractable child, to us! 
She perhaps, esteems it a light matter to 
leave her sisters a prey to anxiety and fear 
—we regard her conduct in another way. 
May I ask where she joined you ? "’ 

“At Yarrowdale. 1 beg, Madame, yon 
will not deal harshly with her. I aw quite 
sure she is sorry for the trick she has 
played.’’ 

** Her repentance is open to doubt. She 
certainly has an air of anger rather than 
sorrow.” 

**] am not sorry !’’ Nan announces, in her 
most uncompromising tone. ‘** And even to 
save myself punishment I will not say | 
am!’’ 

‘*Nan, dear,’’ I whisper, ‘* Madame has 
promised to let you go free.” 

She opens her eyes to their widest extent, 
and, 1 am sorry to say, gives vent to an 
incredulous whistle ; but, before Madame 
can utter-a-—word of reproof, she breaks 
out,— 

I want you all to understand that what 
I have done I shall do in if an occasion 
arises ; but I shall be wiser than to go to 
him !"’ pointing a disdainful finger at Keith, 
‘*! consider him the meanest young man | 
know. 1 would die rather than betray a 
friend who trusted me as I did him!” 

**lt was for your good, dear! *’ Cynthia 
urges; but Nan replies with a look of in- 
effable scorn. 

** You will dine with us, Mr. Calvert?” 
Madame says, with cold courtesy. *‘ But you 
must also understand that your conduct in 
this unfortunate affair does not alter your 
position with regard to Cynthia.” 

**1 did not suppose it would, Madame; 
and | am quite willing to wait Mr. Kirby's 
reply. I think (with a mischevous smile) 
my antecedents will bear inspection.’’ 

That silly Nan refuses to remain with us 
this evening, and goes to her own room, 
where she sits in sulky state until Cynthia 
and I join ber on our way to bed. > 

‘Dear old Nan!”’ says Cynthia, nestling 
close to her. ‘ Lean freely forgive you all 
the trouble you gave ‘us, because you 
brought Keith back to met” 

“I'm glad he goes~ to-morrow !*" Nan 
answers, viciously. ‘‘ He’s a sneak!”’ 

“Nan, how vulgar youare! And, really, 
Keith treated you much better than you 
deserved.” - 

“I wish you wouldn't preach, Molly ! 1's 
a bad habit you've got. What a pity you 
weren’t born a boy ; you might have followed 
in papa’s footsteps.”’ 

“I could not do better, though you 46 
pretend to sneer at him."’ : 

‘“‘ Now, don’t quafrel, girls! 1 am dying to 
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hear Nan’s adventures ! Please begin at the 


ing 
ay great deal of persuasion 
first. It is only by Cynthia's adroit man- 
agement that we hear the history of her 


escapade. 

*{ couldn't bear Madame's nonsense any 
longer," she begins, abruptly, ‘* and 1 made 
up my mi to run away. I thought 
Mr. Calvert would be glad to have me with 
him, because we could talk ether of 
Cynthia. And, as he has no relations, I 
fancied he might feel lonely; so I got out 
of my window when you were all asleep, 
and crawled down the slates. Then | 
jumped, and hurt my ankle a little. J 
thougbt I must have shrieked out, but I had 
just sense enough not todoso. Itwas quite 
light, and I to Stavely, stopping all 
night in the waiting-room. A guard took 
me there, and was kind to me. (I didn't 
tell him I had run away from home.) There 
i wrote my letter, and in the morning I gave 
it to a boy on the platform, paying his fare 





both ways, and giv him sixpence be- 
sides. Then I went to Yarrowdale. 
CHAPTER V. 


“Ir was seven o’clock when I reached the 
house where Mr. Calvert was staying ; and 
when I asked for him, the woman took me 
upstairs to @ room where he was sitting 
with a friend. They were both smoking, 
and Keith looked as happy as though he had 
not ‘ left his girl behind him.’ 

“He sprang up when I went in and 
shouted, ‘ Nan!’ and then he-grew white as 
death. ‘Whathas happened? Is Cynthia 
iil? Tell me at oneo!’’’ 

‘*] didn't quite approve his manner, so | 
sat down and smoothed out my dress before 
I sald, ‘Cynthia is all right, and quite 
happy, although you aren't with her.’ ’’ 

“You horrid little wretch’ sad 

“Don't interrupt me, please, or I shall 
never get done. Well, satisfied of your 
well being, he asked me next what lucky 
wind had blown me his way. When I found 
he meant to be civil,of course,I grew cordial, 
and T said, ‘Madame struck me, so I ran 
away.”’ 

“The gentleman with him burst out 
laughing. J longed to box hisears. Now I 
am glad I did not do it, for although he 
hasn't many manners, he is very good- 
hearted. Keith called him Moretown. 
Well, when they had grown quiet again, 
they asked me to tell them all about it; and 
Mr. Moretown said Madame was a beast 
and I was a brick, and slapped me across 
the shoulder rather harder than he need 


| ar 


have done. I thought then Keith didn’t 
look as pleased as he should at my confi- 
dence in him. 


** What do you intend doing now?’ he 
asked, and I said, ‘why, staying with-you, 
of course!" 

“Well, for cool impudence recommend 
me to Nan,” I say, with a shout of laughter. 

“TI fail to see any reason for such vulgar 
mirth,” she retorts austerely; ‘and if I 
am not allowed to tell my story in my own 
way, I won't tell it at all. Mr Moretown 
again Jaughed, and Keith was even noisier 
than he, and presently he said, ‘ Nan, dear 
(what a Judas Iscariot he is), I'm afraid that 
isn’t feasible, and just think how your 
per tan will worry themselves ill over 


_‘** We can let them know where I am,’ | 
said, ‘1 shall be company for you.’ ”’ 
_. ‘Bat don't you see,’ he answered, ‘ that 
isn't possible. Young ladies cannot go 
wandering all over the country with men 
who are not related to them.’ ” 
“Then I got up in a temper. ‘ Very 
well,’ I said, ‘I don’t wish to force myself 
upon you, sol will go away. I have helped 





you often, and I thought you were not uan- 
 ieseater i then I walked to the door, and he 
ollowed me, smiling as though it were a 
good joke. 

*** You silly child,’ he said, ‘I only want 
to do the best for you. Come back and 
listen to reason; and when I would not 
listen to him, he took me up in his arms and 
earried me to the sofa. Then all at once 
he showed himself in his true colours ; for 
he said, quite sternly, ‘ You must hear me, 
and do as I tell you. Don't you know, you 
foolish girl, if you allow your temper (my 
temper !) to carry you away in this fashion 
yoa will do something one day which you 
will repent all your life.?’’’ 

‘* A very sensible s h, too,’’ I remark, 
sott » voce, but Nan will not hear. 

‘**] shall take you back to your friends,’ 
he went on; ‘ but I shall also write to your 
father as to Madame Bosanquet’s conduct 
(that was his way of getting out of the 
bother), and in all things I will try to serve 
you.”’ 

‘*But there, give me actions, and not 
words. I said I would not come home, and 
just as I was getting furious Mr. Moretown 
called out,— 

*** Let the little beggar, stay, Keith, and 
we will take her to the theatre this evening. 
It will be time enough to talk over plans 
when we come hdme, and this afternoon we 
will have a row unless Miss Nan is afraid of 
the sea.’ 

“7 must say we enjoyed ourselves im- 
mensely, yer eith would persist in looking 
cross (he called it grave), but Mr. Moretown 
was the best ofcompany. And shall! ever 
forget that evening ai the theatre. it was 
** Sophia "’ we saw, and I laughed and cried 
until I was quite ashamed of myself. After- 
wards we had such a dainty little supper, 
and then Keith gave me into his landlady’s 
care. If I had had a chance I should have 
run away again, but I was watched too 
closely. So here I am, back again, like a 
bad penny.’’ 


self at-home! After all, I think I shall like 
this arrangement best.’’ 

She drops back very easily into her old 
place in the household, and Madame wisely 
refrains from referring even remotely to 
her escapade ; but Cynthia and I notice Nan 
is very proud of it, and assumes such grand- 
iose airs, poses so persistently as a heroine, 
that we find a fund of amusement in her. 

Of course, in a village like ours, every- 
thing is known to everyone, and it is certain 
that Nan is regarded by outsiders as a 
clever and wonderful young lady, and I 
overhear the cook say to the butcher's 
man,— 

‘**Ah! Miss Cynthy’s lovely, and Miss 
Molly’s a decent little body, but give me 
Miss Nan! She’s as mischievous as a kitten, 
but I glory iu her cou Why, I don’t 
think she's afraid of anything."’ 

‘*She’s a smart body!’’ he answers. 
** Law, how the missus and me laughed when 
we heard the trick she had played Madame. 
Bless the child’s pretty face!" 

Conscious of her proud position, Nan 
carries her head high, and assumes an jr of 
protectorship which upsets our gravity con- 
tinually, and brings a frown to Madame's 
brow. 

We are all anxiously waiting for papa’s 
reply to Keith, and antil it comes our young 
lovers still correspond secretly ; but as Nan 
refuses to have anything more to do with 
the matter I am pressed into their service. 
And so the time wears by slowly enough, 
and another year comes. It is in early 
January that the African mail reaches us, 
and there is a letter to each of us from 
mamma, one from papa to Madame, and 
another to Cynthia. 

With trembling fingers she tears it open, 
and, watching her furtively, I see her 
lovely face flush and pale alternately,and the 
red lips set themselves in a hard line. But 
having read it, she carefully and deliber- 
ately folds it, and makes a pretence of 
eating her breakfast. Madame looks elate, 
but does not condescend to impart any 





* And [I see no signs of repentance in 
you,” says Cynthia, with mock severity, 
‘and it appears to me that your time of 
absence was filled with nothing but 
pleasure ! ”’ 

“You seem to fancy 1 had no anxiety 
about you! ’’ Nan says, haughtily. ‘' Very 
few tisters would have risked what ! did for 
your sakes. But, ther® a prophet is not 
without honour save in his own country, 
and among his own people. Well, | for one 
am sleepy, so we will postpone any further 
discussion until to-morrow. I say, Cynthy, 
was Bozzy awfully seared ?”’ 

‘*She was frantic!” 

‘*1 should liked to have kept her in sus- 
pense for weeks. Good-night, girls !"’ 

‘Tam going to stay with you! Madame 
has given me permission to -share your 
room!*’ I say, innocently, but Nan flashes 
angrily upon me. 

**So you are to play the part of spy or 
gaoler, which? I daresay either will be 
congenial} to you."’ 

It is very rarely that Cynthy speaks any 
but pleasant words; but now, advancing 
quickly, she lays her hands on Nan’s shou!- 
ders, and says quite sternly,— 

‘* How dare you talk like that to Molly ? 
She is the best of the bunch, and you shall 
not insult her! You are not fit to be trusted 
by yourself, so that Molly has kindly con- 
sented to take charge of you—and this is 
how you repay her!’’ 

Nan first looks sullen and then ashamed,,. 
and finally bursts into tears of contrition, 
as she kisses me warmly, 

“You dear, plain, olddarling! It seems 
as though Providence has given you all the 
sense and goodness, whilst we've got 
nothing but beauty (the vain young puss). 





There, take this easy chair, and make your- 


news to us, and it is with considerable 
impatience we wait for the meal to end, 
Once in the schoolroom, with an hour of 
leisure before us,—- 
‘*What does he say?’’ I cry. ‘* Make 
haste, make haste, Cynthia, and tell us.’’ 
**Bless you, my children, bless you! 
May you live long and die happy!’ re 
marks Nan, flippantly, but Cynthia does not 
smile. 
** Listen,’ she says, and reads slowly,— 
«*My Dear Daucuier,— 
“It was with surprise and some sorrow 
1 heard of your entanglement from Madame 
Bosanquet and Mr. Calvert. You are very 
oo to think of love or lovers, andas 
Yr. vert is suspiciously reticent as to 
his family and position, I must refuse to 
countenance any engagement between you 
at present! I am writing by this mail to 
him, and I put him on his honour neither to 
see nor correspond with youin future, save 
to communicate to you the substance of my 
letter to him. I hope to be with you all 
in August next, when [ will grant him an 
interview; and should he answer all in 
quiries concerning himself and family satis- 
factorily I will offer no further objections 
to yourengagement. Until then, remember 
I trust to your affection and daughterly 
obedience to act according to my wishes, 
and I think you will not abuse my trust. 
Your mother's failing bealth necessitates 
our return from this glorious harvest-field, 
and your unknown sister and brother re- 
quire a cooler, healthier climate; but it 
gatevies me that I‘must relinquish my work 
ere ; still it is the will of Heaven, and I 
must not complain. 
“1 ean only add, ‘ Possess your soul with 
patience,’ and all will yet be wel! with you. 
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And remember always, my dear child, there 
is a love —— than earthly love, deeper, 
stronger, fuller, and learn to lean apon that 
thought. Commending you to the care of 
Heaven, I remain always, 
“Your loving father, 
“HENRY Kirey.”’ 


Nan snatches the letter from her. 

“ What a nice mixture of worldliness and 
religion!’’ she cries. “You call him a 
dreamer and an enthusiast! I say he is a 
very wideawake young man; and though I 
haven’t half forgiven Keith for his mean 
conduct, I don’t approve of our respected 
father’s doubts. Cynthy, you never mean 
to obey him ?"’ 

‘*T must—he trusts me; but it is very 
hard,’’ and her lovely head droops low, the 
tears fall slowly down her pale cheeks ; and 
filled with anger (because she is my 
favourite sister), ‘‘He has left us so long 
that we can expect very little love or sub- 
mission ; and (this jeaionsly) no dowbt Celia 
and Andrew are dearer io him than ever we 
were, or shall be. You see they are with 
him always, whilst we are nothing but 
aliens. Cyuthia, it is too hard for you, too 
bad for Keith !’’ 

‘If Keith had a grain of sense, or a bit 
of courage, he would marry her right off.’’ 

“Hush, Nan, you know nothing about it. 
We must wait until we hear from him.”’ 

‘** And do you mean to say you won’t even 
correspond with him ? '’ 

“T am a minor,” bitterly. ‘‘I cannot 
please myself unless I endanger Keith's 
safety.”’ 

‘Look here, Cynthy,’”’ says Nan, quickly, 
“T'll do anything I can for you, and I think, 
under the circumstances, 1 will make 
friends with Keith. You may count upon 
my support.”’ 

Cynthia Jaughs hysterically. ‘‘Thank you, 
Nan; but I'm afraid it isn’t worth much.” 

Then Madame entering, ajl further con- 
versation is stopped; but at the close of 
the lessons, which even Cynthia shares, she 
says,— 

“What do you intend doing in this 
matter ?’’ 

‘*My father leaves me no alternative, 
Madame. I shall obey him.”’ 

**T am glad you have formed so sensible a 
decision,’’ and she sweeps from the room. 

The next day a letter arrives from Keith, 
or rather a note. Cynthia gives it iato my 
hands, saying there is nothing which I may 
not read. 

“My Dear SWEETHEART,—By this time 
you have learned your father's decision. It 
is alike cruel and unjast; but he is your 
parent, and it does not become me to say 
more. He has put me on my honour not to 
see or communicate with you after this, but 
I hold I am entitled to one meeting with 
you (according to his wording), and so shall 
be with you to-morrow. Meet me at the end 
of the Perton Woods, and bring Molly with 
you as a protection against the ‘adven- 
turer’ who dareg to address you in the 
language of jové. Keep a brave heart, 
darling; I shall claim you yet.—Your 
devoted ** Kerru.”” 

‘* Of course you will go,’’ I say; ** but it 
seems unfair to you that I should form one 
of the party.’’ . 

**No; come with me Molly, dear, I—I 
am half afraid of myself. But how ean I let 
him go without good-bye, perhaps believing 
1 had failed him—I who love him more than 
all the world beside. And, Molly, it does 
me good to have you near me; you are 80 
strong and wise.’’ 

‘* What a comfort it is to hear you say 
so,"’ I remark, drily. ‘*I had need have 
strength and wisdom, being minus grace and 
beauty.’ 

*¢ Oh, om should not lay Nan’s words to 
heart ; she does not mean half she says.”’ 





** Yes, I do,’’ Nan retorts, with decision ‘ 
“and it is nonsense to pretend Molly is 
pretty, because she isn’t, although she has 
very good eyes. But you silly old thing, 
don’t you know that you're the kindest and 
best of sisters, and have all the virtues 
under the sun? Cynthy and I would be lost 
without you!” 

** Thank you,” ironically. ‘‘ I don’t much 
care about fiattery,’’ and then Mistress Nan 
shakes me heartilly, kisses me once in a 
resonant way, and pushes me into an easy 
chair (Madame’s) saying,— 

** You wise old thing, I wonder who here 
flatters you? Why, you're as austere as 
Diana, as invulnerable as—as——’’ 

‘* Tf you please, Miss Nan, you're wanted. 
Little Tommy Wright says you promised 
him a ball, and he was to wait for it.” 

‘Bless the child! What a wr he 
has! Very well, Mary; 1 will be down 
directly,"’ and as the door closes on our 
neat maid, she turns to us with uplifted 
hands, **! shal! sarely come to beggary ; 
half my allowance is gone already for ‘ gim- 
cracks’ and toys for these village young- 
sters. But you see, unlike you, my dears, 
| have a reputation to keep up, and TG@an’t 
afford to lose my prestige !’’ 


CHAPTER VI. 

WHEN we reach the contines of Perton 
Wood we find Keith already there, and see- 
ing us, he comes forwari with a rash. 

Cynthia does not. speak. She only 
stretches out her hands to him, and Jifts 
her lovely anguished eyes to his excited 
face ; and all careless of my presence, he 
snatches her close to his breast, and kisses 
the sweet mouth madly. 

Of course, I discreetly look away from 
them, and I am free to confess I wish any 
other person had been chosen to play pro- 
priety. 

Keith speaks in a low voice, but his words 
reach me very distinctly where | stand. 

**1t seems in our case, sweetheart, the 
old proverb is to be verified, for the course 
of our love is very far from running 
smoothly. When I got that letter, I—— 
well, I’m afraid I swore. 1¢ was not exactly 
the sort a man of spirit likes to receive. 
Cynthia, darling, is there no way out of our 
Aifliculty? Do you never think of my 
proposal to take matters into our own 
hands ?’’ 

**I have thought of it often, dear Keith; 
but my father’s letters make such a course 
more than ever impossible, He trusts to our 
honour !’’ 

**]T thought that was a commodity an ad- 
venturer did not possess.”’ 

** You must not speak so bitterly, Keith. 
Remember, this is as hard for me as for 

a!’’ 

‘*Harder, you poor girl!’’ remorsefully, 
‘Sand I am going to test your faith in me 
still further. It is true, my dear, that I 
have a secret carefully hidden from you, 
which you shall know on the morning which 
makes you my wife. But there is nothing 
disgraceful in .it,and Ihave an excellent 
motive for holding it fast. You are not 
afraid to trust me?’’ 

** No, oh, no! I shonld have been glad to 
know that Madam’s suspicions and papa’s 
caution were-things of the past; but I will 
ask nothing, seek to know nothing, until 
you choose to tell me all the truth.”’ 

“My dear! my dear! I knew you would 
not fail me ; but, Cynthia, how shall we pass 
the terrible months which must elapse be- 
fore we meet or correspond again ?”’ 

**T cannot tell ; but, whatever happens, 
whatever opposition I may experience, I 
will not fail you; and in three years I shall 
be twenty-one! ”’ 

‘* Three years!’’ dolefully. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you say an eternity ? And who knows what 





may happen in all those thirty-six long 
months ?”’ 

‘**We must hope for the best; and there 
is always something a man may do. You aro 
not enyironed as we r women with 
forms of etiquette and stupid observances, 
You can go out into the world snd find 
work. Keith, are you idle all your days? 
Cannot you find some exercise for your 
talents and energy ?” 

He flushes crimson. 

“There is work I could do, but I have 
long neglected it. 1t will be hard to make 
’ beginning ; but for your sake I will do 

t v* 


She lifts herself to his level, and kisses 
him once tenderly. 

“You are not angry with me that [ 
presume to speak of your duty to you?”’ 

“Angry! my darling, no! It is such 
women as you who arethe salvation of men. 
And now, Cynthia, there is no recognised 
engagement between us; but I should like 
to think you wear some gift of mine, and 
that, whenever you look at it you will 
remember the giver, and pray for our 
speedy reunion,’’ and with this he slips & 
ring upon her finger. It is set with rubies, 
which flood blood-red under the chilly sun- 
shine, 

* You will wear it always ?’’ 

** Always, although it is so beautiful it 
must attract attention. Bat what shall [ 
give you in exchange, Keith? You must 
have a charm against doabt and despon- 
dency,’ and with a sudden gesture she 
removes a tiny silver Maltese cross from 
her watch-chain. 

‘‘It is. very little valne,’’ she says, 
simply, ‘“‘ but it was my mother’s, and I 
have always loved it for her sake.”’ 

** As I shall for yours! And now, dear, 
the time has come for us to say good-bye. I 
mast not risk meeting you again, and the last 
train leaves here at 4.45. I have not much 
time to spare, Cynthia, my dear, my dear! 
let no one tempt you from your allegiance 
to me, let nothing ever come between 15, 
or mar our loye!”’ * 

With her white face all stained with 
tears, her lovely eyes dim with weeping, 
she clings about him. 

“I will never leave you nor forsake 
you!” she says, in the words of Holy Writ ; 
and I, feeling this ges. is too sacred for 
other eyes to witness, other ears to hear, 
walk a considerable distance from them ; 
and after a long, long time, Keith brings 
her to me, ': ; 
* “Take care of her, Molly,” he says, ‘I 
leave her in your hands. Be good to her, 
for my sake!" A 

** Yon may trust me,’ Lanswer, quietly. 
“I love her too well to be neglectful of 
her,” and I pat my arm about my weeping 
sister. 

‘* Good-bye,” she whispers, brokenly ; 
“‘ good-bye. May Heaven bless and keep 
you ‘and bring you back to me. Go now 
whilst I can bear the parting.” 

Without another word he turns and leaves 
us standing there; and Cynthia watches 
him go with streaming eyes, and when she 
can see him no longer, says,— 

** Let us go home, Molly. I feelas though 
we shall never meet again, and my heart is 
broken—-my heart is broken! ’’ 

Without another word we retrace our 
steps, I silent through utter stupidity, not 
knowing in any way how to comfort her. 
Nan meets us on the stairs. — 

‘* Has he gone?” she asks, and as I reply 
in the affirmative, retorts, ‘‘ The more fool 
he. I would not have gone without Cynthia 
even if I had to amd, off by sheer force. 
But young men are not what they used to 
be. Cyn what a fright you've made of 
yourself! ’’ 

“Nan, are you quite heartless?” 1 asi 
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angrily. ‘Let Cynthia pass. She is notin 
the mood for badinage or scoffs! ”’ ‘ 

‘* Hoity-toity ! Molly on stilts! This is 
the eighth wonder of the world!” and she 
runs off lightly rie gags Debvtye I go with 
Cynthia to her door. ere we paused, 
and she says, gently,— 

‘‘Leave me here, dear. I would rather 
be alone,” and, kissing me, goes in, leaving 
me no time for remonstrance. 

The next day she is her own lovely self, 

but paler and quieter than before, and there 
are deep shadows in the beautiful violet 
eves. Sometimes I see M watching 
her with a gleam of malicious triumph in 
her black eyes, but I do not think my sister 
is conscious of this observance. 1 fancy at 
this time all her thoughis are of Keith, all 
her heart absorbed in him. 
. Spring, cold and wet, comes at last, and 
in passing gives way to an unusually hot 
summer. All the little brooks are dry, and 
even our river is so shallow that one might 
safely wade through at any point. 

Of drainage our village is absolutely 
innocent, so that there is small wonder that 
towards the end of June fever breaks out in 
our midst. 

Our house is so far from the village itself 
that we have little fear of infection, and 
beyond forbidding us to visit any of the 
cottagers, Madame takes no further pre- 
cautions. Bunt when, one by one, the poor 
people are stricken down, and not a day 

when the death-bell does not toll out 
its solemn dirge, she begins to show symp- 
toms of alarm; and one morning over the 
breakfast table s ts that we shall all 
move to a quiet little plece, eight miles 
distant, until the fever sabsides. 

Of course, we all agree, and Nan is ina 
state of great excitement, and breakfast 
being ended, runs off to overhaul her ward- 
robe, over which she makes some disparag- 
ing remarks. 

“She dresses me like a child!’ she 
says, angrily, “and I am quite as mucha 
woman as any of you. My gowns are all 
short in the skirt and waist. I look a 
—— fright !’’ 

© You w so quickly,’’ 
pecideatin . ‘ 

“Oh, yes, I know you always find some 
excuse for Madame. It is my firm belief 
you would plead extenuating circumstances 
for monsters like Nero and Madame Brin- 
villier’s. I’m afraid your moral tone is 
unhealthy ”’ 

Our packing proceeds but slowly, owing 
to continual interruptions, but as we are not 
leaving home for three days this does not 
50 much matter. Madame has secured good 
lodgings, and the servants are to be sent to 
their respective homes, with the exception 
of Jane, who accompanies us—Nan stoutly 
declares in the capacity of spy. So the 
third evening comes; and, tired with our 
uuwonted exertions, we sit in Cynthia's 
room drinking tea. 

““Oh, dear,” says Nan, ‘‘ how glad I shall 
be to get away from this dismal place! I 
declare these constantly recurring funerals 
make me gue melancholy !’’ 

“And T shall be glad to breathe fresh 
air," adds Cynthia. “1 have felt so faint 
and languid of late, and to-day my head is 
like a furnace for heat."’ é 

1 look at her startled. 

Don’t you think, dear, it would be wise 
to lie down and rest? You are so flushed, 
and your eyes are so heavy.” 

She leans forward suddenly. 

‘ Molly, do you remewber | said ‘I feared 
Keith and I would never meet n?” It 
must have been a presentiment. Girls! 


girls | ; 
fatale fever is on me, andit is generally 


I remark, 





that! You are only over-tired. You will 
be all right in the morning !””’ 

But such a great dread fills my heart that 
I can find no word to say; but sit, holding 
the small hot hands in mine, and wondering 
vaguely what I shall do if Cynthia is taken 
from us. And she goes on,—— 

“*¥ feel so stupid, and everything seems 
slipping from my memory. Let me say what 
I wish now, for if I am il], and should never 
recover consciousness, I would not like to 
leave you all without a word of love and 
farewell. You must tell Keith that so long 
as I was sensible! thought of him, and held 
him dearer each passing day, and—and—”’ 

Her faint voice dies suddenly out, her 
golden head falls heavily upon my shoulder. 

**Fetch Madame,"’ I say, under my 
breath. ‘‘lam afraid she is going to be 
very ill.’’ 

adame comes with al!l-speed, and look- 
ing down on the flushed face, mutters,— 

“It is the fever. Nan, send Jane for 
Doctor Bradbury; there is no time to lose, 
and to-morrow you girls must leave home. 
I trust to you, Molly, not to get into mis- 
chief.'’ 

**Our place is here with our sister,’’ J 
say. ‘*‘Madame, we cannot leave her. 
Rather let us share the nursing. Oh! I 
should never forgive myself if I left her to 
fight through this alone ! '’ 

**T must consult Doctor Bradbury before 
I give any definite answer,’’ and, as J] ama 
favourite with our medical man, I have 
small doubt of winning his consent to my 
proposal.’’ 

How anxiously I listen for the first fall of 
his step in the verandah, and running down, 
I meet him with outstretched hands. 

** Doctor, you must help me! Madame 
wishes to send us away, and it will break 
my heart to go. Give me leave to stay and 
nurse my sister.’’ 

“Are you strong enough?”’ he asks, 
gravely. ‘‘ And are you in the least afraid 
of infection ? ”’ 

**I never had a day's illness in my life, 
and I have no fear for myself.’’ 

“Then I think we may say yes to your 
entreaty. Now take me to Miss Cynthia.”’ 

Madame and Jane have already laid her 
in her white bed; and as the doctor bends 
over her, he says— 

** Yes; it is the fever, and sho is likely 
to have a bad time. But I think you may 
safely allow her sisters to remain with her, 
as they wish it: and Miss Molly will, I am 
sure, prove your right hand.’’ 

To-night, Madame and I keep watch over 
the sufferer. At first she is very restless, 
but finally falls into a heavy slumber; and 
I, being. weary with the labours of the 
three days, am inn to doze, when, 
suddenly, a voice sings, shrilly,— 

“* Never to meet again, love ! Never until we die!” 


and there is Cynthia, sitting erect, with 
flushed cheeks and wild, wandering eyes. 

Instantly Madame rises, and, with gentle 
force, lays ack upon her pillows, 
holding her there with strong, sinewy 
hands. 

But to-night we spend an awfultime. All 
through the dark hours our poor girl alter- 
nately laments and entreats for Keith ; 
uttering piteous reproaches against those 
who have come between her and her love, 
and occasionally breaking iuto still more 
piteous songs. 

Even Madame-is moved, and I know by 
the nervous play of the muscles about her 
mouth that she is terribly afraid for 
Cynthia. 

As the first grey streak of light shows in 
the sky Doctor Bradbury comes again. 

“‘T could not rest,”’ he says, simply. 
am very atixioud about this poor child.” 

‘* Keith f Keith | Keith!’ cries my sister. 





with a “Don’t talk like 





Oa, Cynthia! Cynthia!” cries Nan,. 
burst of tears, 





** Who is this man for whom she asks so 
persistently ? '’ 

* Her lover; but Mr. Kirby declines to 
receive him into the family until he is 
assured of his position and respectability.’’ 

‘You must send for him. If she has any 
chance of recovery it lies in his coming.’’ 

** 1] don’t know where to find him. Molly, 
bave you any idea of his present locality ? ’’ 
Madame questions, anxiously. 

**No!’’ I answer, bitterly. ‘‘ Both you 
and my father forbade any correspondence 
between them until August; and for aught 
either of you care, Cynthia may die un- 
satisfied. I hope you will both be properly 
proud of your work.’’ 

Even in my anger and my pain 1 am con- 
scious of the doctor’s surprise at my out 
brenk. Jam usually so meek that in her 
teasing moods Nan calis we Griselda. 

Madame says nothing, but I think her 
conscience is already reproaching her, and 
Iam wicked enough to teel glad. 

Doctor Bradbury stays with us three 
hours, and, promising to return as quickly 
as possible, goes out of the room, I follow 
ing. 

“Tell me,’’ IT say, in alow, hard voice, 
‘tis there any hope?” 

** Very little, unless you can find and 
bring her lover here. But I will do my 
utmost.”’ 

‘*] know you will! 
again. 


" and I toil wearily up 


CHAPTER VII 

‘*How stupid you all are!’’ cries Nan, 
with tears in her pretty eyes. ‘' You 
haven’t a grain of seuse among you. Of 
course, Keith must be found, and if won't 
be hard to find him either. . We must adver- 
tise for him. Give me pen and paper, and I 
will soon write you out a copy,’’ and she is 
as good as her word. This is ber advertise- 
ment— 

“Should this meet the eye of Keith 
Calvert, he is requested to come to Stone- 
HE without delay, as C—— is dangerously 
ill,’ 

We lose no time in despatching drafts of 
this to the various dailies, and then try to 
wait patiently for an answer, or, still 


better, the sight of Keiths handsome 
face. 
The day wears heavily by, and the 


delirium seems momentarily to increase,and 
hope is almost dead withinus. Then comes 
night—the dreadful night—when a stupor 
falis upon Cynthia, and the flush dying from 
her face leaves her ghastly white, like some 
beautiful statue. She is so ill she scarcely 
seems to breathe ; and at times we watchers, 
sping each other's hands, lean over her 
n agonised fear Jest she has passed away 
for ever. 

Morning comes at last, with its myriad 
sweet scents and sounds, its glory of light 
and life; and Nan, who has slept a little 
during the night, begs me to take some 
rest 


“It’s of no use overworking yourself,”’ 
she says, wisely. ‘' You will break down 
next, and what we should do with two 
invalids on our hands I cannot think! '’ And, 
ackfowledging the wisdom, of her words, 
I go to my room, there to snatch a few hours 
of restless sleep. 

When I wake it is noon, and the sun is 
shining hotly down upon the roof, making 
the upper rooms almost intolerable. 

Faint and weary, I go down, and walk too 
dnd fro along the verandah, wondering what 
will be the end of our trouble, and praying 
Heaven that,if one of us must be taken it 
may be me, not Cynthia, who has all things 
to make life goodly and glad. 

A swift step along the grayel startles me, 
and, turning, I see a hurrying figure— 





“Oh! give him back to me!” 


Keith’s. But can that white, haggard face i 
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those miserable, despairing eyes be his? I 
stretch out my hands tohim with a wild ery. 

‘*You have come at last?’’ I say; and 
grasping my fingers in a painful grasp, he 
gasps,— 

** Am—]I—too—late ? "’ 

“I hope not—I pray not. She is just 
alive, and no more.’’ A 

‘‘Then why are you not with her? Why 
did you not advertise for me before? ”’ 

“I have been getting a little needful 
rest; and her illness was so sudden we 
had no earlier chance, and we-did not 
know where to find you.” 

** Tleft. her in your care,’’ he saysy with 
bitter unreason, * and you have neglected 
your charge. I thought I eould trust you.’’ 

**T am not able to stave off illness,” I 
answer, meekly, too so for him to be 
angry; ‘‘ but 1 wish, with all my heart, it 
was I and not Cynthia lying at death's 
door. No one would miss me.’? 

In another instant his manner changes. 

**Poor litthe Molly! I was a brate to 
speak like that. But you are such a good 
soul that everyone imposes upon you. For- 
give me, dear’ I am so wretched that I 
am searcely answerable for my words or 
actions. If it had not been 'for Moretown 
I should not have seen your message. I 
never read the ‘agony columns,’ and it 
was only by chance that he fell across it. 
Now, Molly, take me to her at once; every 
moment is precious.’’ 

**You must be prepared for a great 
change,’’ I say, sorrowfully. ‘‘She wi'l not 
know you. She has lain in a stupor a day 
and a night.”’ 

He catches his breath quickly, but, makes 
no response, and in silence we make our 
way to the sick room. 

Madame looks up as we enter, and a 
relieved expression crosses her face. 

“* You have come! Heaven grant you may 
save ber yet !”’ 

Without a word he goes forward, and, 
standing by the bed, looks down on that 
white and wasted face, the silent, rigid 
form. Then suddenly falling on his knees, 
hides his tortured face in the coverlet; 
and we, stealing out, leave him alone with 
Cynthia and his anguish. 

When, at length, we venture to return, 
he is sitting beside her, apparently calm, 
holding one thin hand in his, and watching 
her with sach love and yearning in his dark 
eyes that involuntarily the tears.rise to my 
own. 

For the rest of to-day he and J watch 
together, but at night Madame insists Keith 
shall take some rest in an adjoining room; 
and after a great deal of persuasion he 

es, on condition that at the slightest 
on in Cynthia’s condition we will call 
h 


m. 

But through the long night there is no 
alteration in her, and once or twice Nan 
whispers heartbrokenly,— 

**Molly ! Molly! can you hear her 
breathe? ”’ 

Then, just as the day is breaking, I feel 
a slight stir in the bed, and gradually 
Cynthia's eyes are opening upon us. 

**Run, Nan,” I say,“ and fetch Keith !”’ 
and she needs no second bidding. The 
weary golden head, shorn now of its heavy 
locks, moves restlessly upon the pillows. 

** Cynthia,’’ I whisper, ‘“‘do you know 
me, darling? ’’ 

‘* Yes,"’ comes the faintest whisper. ‘* You 
are Molly. AmI going to die?” , 

“No, no, no!’’ I began, vebemently ; 
then check myself, remembering the ne- 
cessity for calm. ‘‘ Dearest, you have 
been terribly ill, but we hope now for the 


‘He is here, and waiting now to see you. 
May he come in?”’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ and’ as she s the door 
opens, and there stands her lover. She tries 
to stretch out feeble, welcoming hands, 
vainly endeavours to utter his name, as, 
with a low cry, hesprings forward ; and the 
next moment he has her up in his arffs, held 
fast and close to the heart which has no 
thought for any save her; and we, feeling 
such a meeting is sacred, steal out and 
leave them there together. 


* * * * x 


She had been very near death’s door, but 
from the time of Keith’s arrival she begins 
to mend, and Nan, reeovering her old 
vivacity, calls him, irreverently, the 
** Novel Tonie.’’ In a fortnight Cynthia is 
able to sit up. 

‘* And now,”’ she says, ‘‘as I am improv- 
ing in health. Madame will send you away 
again ; and I am wondering how! shal) bear 
to lose you, having had you with me for 
such a long and blessed time."’ 

*“*] shall not go,’’ Keith announces, 
stoutly. ‘‘And have come prepared to 
prove my respectability. It is time all this 
mystery was cleared up. I am ashamed 
that I should ever have thought it necessary 
to put you to the test.”’ ‘ 

“The test, Keith! What do you mean?’’ 

‘*] deserve youshould be angry with me ; 
but I hope you will see I had some shadow 
of excuse for my conduct. Cynthia, my 
darling, I have been sailing. under false 
colours too long!’ 

“‘This gets interesting,’’ says Nan, our 
irrepressible. ‘* Pray go on, Keith, and make 
full confession of your ¢rimes."’ 

‘The fact is,’’ began Keith, not heeding 
her interruption,.‘‘all this while I have 
masquerading; in other words, using a 
name to which Ihavenoclaim! I am Keith 
Madox, Lord Whitehouse——”’ 

‘*Oh! ” from Nan, bat profound silence on 
Cyntha’s part and mine. 

‘**I only came into the title two years ago, 
and through the death of my only brother, 
Burrows Madox.. I cannot speak calmly of 
him yet, poor fellow, for his end was tragic, 
and his ruin was wrought by the woman he 
loved. 

“She was the only child of a penniless 
gentleman, and beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. Burrows met her at Bologne, and she 
used every art of which she was mistruss to 
bring him to her feet. 

“This was not difficult. He was a sus- 
ceptible young fellow, and no match for her. 
In a little while he was her devoted slave, 
and shortly he wrote me he was the hap- 
piest man in all the world, for Ciris Desbrow 
had promised to marry him. 

“No time was lost in preparing the 
wedding finery ; in fact, I had only time to 
scamper over from New York (where I then 
was) to officiate as groomsman. Burrows 
had certainly not praised his betrothed too 
highly; she was superbly beantiful in a 
strange fashion, which reminded me some- 
what unpleasantly of the ‘Serpent of the 
Nile,’ and othér women of that ilk. She 
was gracious to me, but I continued dis- 
trustful of her; and I believe she guessed 
this, for later on she did her best to pre- 
judice Burrows against me, and for a while 
she succeeded. 

**Well, they were married, ahd as Lady 
Whitehouse had a passion for travel he took 
her to India, and we did not meet again for 
six months. Then I came upon them in 
London, and the change in my brother 


fairly stag me. He looked years 
older, and his honest face bore marks of 
dissipation. 


**] questioned him as to the change I saw, 
but he answered pettishly, and I let the 
subject drop. . But I very soon knew the 





best. Do you think you could to see 
Keith now?”’ fight i ii 

Dis the pie, on that wan ; 

eit ahswers better than words. i) 


openly-expressed partiality for an old lover, 
were soon the favourite themes for draw- 
ing-room gossip, and it was said all 
Burrows’ threats and entreaties were 
treated with insolent contempt by her. 

“Things went from bad to worse, until 
this ill-assorted couple had been married a 
year; and then, one night, Burrows came 
to me, and if ever a man was mad with 
shame and grief he was. 

**] asked him what had happened. At 
first he could not tei; bat when he had 
grown a little quiete? he said that life was 
practically over with him; that only that 
vight Ciris had told him she never loved 
him, and now she loathed him-beeause he 
stood between her and the fellow she con- 
descended to favour ; that, but for his rank 
= wealth she would never have married 

m. 

“There was worse, fat worse, to tell, but 
he was loyally silent. He would not pro- 
claim her shame to the world, or put her 
weer Rather he preferred death to bim- 
self. 
** When he left me (going 
earnest entreaty alone) he went 
ruined home, and shot himself. 

“* He had ~— her guilty seeret, but by 
some chance the whole story leaked cut, 
and she stood confessed as a hiess wife, 
a woman beyond the pale of mercy or pity. 

‘*A merciful jury brought in a verdict of 
‘suicide whilst temporarily insane,’ and 
Burfows was buried with our parents. Bot 
his tragic end made a profound impression 
on me; and I vowed, if ever I married, my 
wife should remain in ignorance of my true 
position until I -hasl tested her love beyond 
doubt. Cynthia, can you forgive me ?”’ 

**] forgive you freely ; but 1 wish you had 
known me true!’’ she answers, distress- 
fully. ‘‘ Keith, I believed in you as the 
good believe in Heaven, although, indeed, 
your whole life seemed surrounded by 
mystery.’’ 

‘*T am heartily ashamed of myself for any 
doubts I may have had; but, remember, I 
had terrible eanse to be wary.”’ 

‘*Say no more, Keith; we will forget all 
that is gone, and be happy in the present,” 
and her sweet pale face flushes as she turns 
to him. 

“T think we are rather de trop,’’ Nan 
remarks, very audibly. ‘‘ Suppose we make 
tracks, Molly, as dear brother Jonathan 
would say ?”’ 


his own 
ck to his 


* cd * + ” 


A letter from Keith’s solicitor having 
proved his identitybeyond dispute, Madame, 
of course, raises no objeetion to his fre- 
quent visits, and Cynthia is in the seventh 
heaven of delight. 

Then comes a day when all is excitement 
throughout the house, for our parents are 
expected. 

Madame drives to meet them, leaving us 
to array ourselves under the verandah. 

She has moony declined Nan’'s offer to 
accompany her. fancy she is anxious to 
explain Keith’s altered position to them, 
and the grand alliance Cynthia is now to 
make. ’ 4 

So we wait as patiently as we can for their 
coming, and soon the sounds ef returning 
wheels warn us they are near. ° 

In a few moments we see papa spring oul 
and assist mamma to alight. 

She runs towards us, and then there 
follows such a multitude of kisses, such a 
pabeh a voices, that Iam bewildered and 


When I have time to notice anything 
clearly I find that Celia is a very pretty. 
dark-eyed child of nine, and that Andrew !s 
her exact antipodes—a white-haired, white- 
lashed, plain little fellow of seven, with » 





cause. My lady's flagratt flirtations, and 


sullen brow and petvish tiodth ; but ! 
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titidk T ani Sy En t t6 love them both, if 
only they ‘on meé. 

Cynthia is married with great écic?, and 
after she is goné the house seews go quiet 
and desolate that. we two gitle cling the 
closer to each other, and Nan openly ex- 
presses her dissatisfaction at the state of 
affairs. We had hoped so much from mamma 
and papa, and ate miserably disappointed. 
They are very, very kind to us, but it is 
easy td see that Celia and Andrew are more 
to them than we can ever be, Perhaps it is 
natural, because they have been always 
with them, but it is none the less hard to 


bear. 
And w a little later, Cynthia invites 
us to Whitehouse, we are only too glad to 


There Nan completes her conquest of 
ir. Moretown, who is the younger sun of 
General Moretown, and well provided for. 
So Nan, too, marries, and begins her 
brilliant, happy life, whilst I am left alone. 
it is very for mé then ; but the time 
of my loneliness does not last long. One 
day Dr. Bradbury comes to me. 

“My agen. says, with that grave 
gentleness which always marks his manner 
to me, ‘ dear, I am many years older 
than you, but I believe I can make you 
happy! Do you love me well enough to 
marry me?'’ 

And I, scarce believing the evidence of 
my own senses, stretch my hands gladly to 
him. 

“Tlove you more than all the world! ”’ 
Iery, and then can find no other word to 
say. 


* -* * * . 


‘Just the very match for Molly," says 
Nan, laughing. ‘‘ Plenty of folks to look 
after, an elderly husband to cossett, and 
plenty of work to do mizing medicines. It 
is to bé hoped that she won't poison any of 
he? lord’s patients!’ 


[THE END.]} 








A Fascinating Story 
Dorothy's... 
... Heartache 


FLORENCE HODGKINSON. 
AUTHOR OF 


“Tvy’s Peril,” &c., &c. 


This is a strong Novelette by 
that popular authoress whose 
stories are éagerly welcomed and 
rea¢ by all lovers of good fiction. 
The. story of * Dorothy’s 


Heartache” is, in some te- 
spects sad, but the end is 
satisfactory, and shows how a 
Strange mistaké might have had 
disasttots consedtiences. 


Facetiz. 

Forcs or Hapit.—Magistrate: ‘‘ How 
came you to run over those people?’’ Cab 
Driver: ‘‘ Please, sir, I used to drive a beer 
wagon.’” 

A Sap Face.—Mr. Bilkins: *‘ What asad 
face that woman has.’’ Mops. Bilkins: 
** Yes, poor thing. She has either loved 
and lost, or loved and got him.’’ 

SHE Was PostEp.—‘‘ The bride must have 
studied the marriage service a long time."’ 
‘* What makes you think so?” ‘‘ When the 
clergyman faltered she prompted him.”’ 

Hap Memory witH 4HeEk. — Husband 
(angrily) : ‘‘ Don’t forget, madam, that you 
are my wife.’’ Wife: ‘Oh, never fear. 
There are some things one can't forget.” 

BETTER THAN £NOTHING. — Servant : 
‘* Please, sir, the could is all out.’’ Mr. 
Wearie: ‘* Welt, here’s a big pile of dun- 
hing letters for that last ton. Burn them.’’ 

TYPICAL Fyre Escapes.—Guest: ‘ What 
precautions have you here in case of fire ?’’ 
Hotel Clerk : ‘‘ We have fire escapes from 
every floor. All you have todo is to make 
your way for one of them and fall ofi.’’ 

In Harp Luck.—Architect’s wife: “ You 
look distressed. What's happened?’’ 
Architect (despondently) : ‘* I’ve just found 
out that. Mr. Shorteash hasn't credit 
enough to make his new house a credit to 
me.”’ 

Jones : ‘Dear me! You say you often 
lay down the law to your wife. How do you 

about it?’’ Bones: ‘‘ Why, all you need 
sfirmness. I usually go into my study, 
lock the door, and do it through the key- 
hole.” 

His First THoucst.— What would you 
say,’’ began the voluble prophet of woe, 
‘* if L were to tell you that in a very short 
space of time all the rivers in this country 
would dry up?’’ ‘‘I would say,’’ replied 
the patient man. ‘*‘Go thou and do like- 
wise.’ ’’ 

A PRACTICAL MAN.—Head of Firm: ‘I 
can’t have you arriving so late in the morn- 
ipg, sir. here do you live?’’ New 
Clerk : ‘*‘ At Lawnville—close to the city." 
Head of Firm: ‘‘Um! I see. Well, move 
farther away, and come in on an express 
train.” 

‘**Do you believe in luck? ** Sure. 
Now, I had great luck to-day. On my way 
to work this morning I picked up a pin——”’ 
** For goodness’ sake! You don’t mean to 
say you believe in that old superstition ?’’ 
‘* No superstition about it. This pin had a 
diamond in it.'’ 

Swe (on the train): ‘‘ When we were on 
our wedding tour, three months ago, you 
sat by my side during the whole journey ; 
but now, the moment we are seated, you 
want to rush off to the smoking-car.”’ He: 
‘*Well—er—the smoking habit grows as 
one grows older.”’ 

A Lite Too Polrre.—Strange Lady: 
“Tl beg your pardon, but I heard you men- 
tion. Mrs. Upperten’s name, gpd I know she 
has been very sick, Can y@@ tell me how 
she is?’’ Gentleman: “She is dead.”’ 
Strange Lady : ‘** Thank you.’’ Lady's 
Friend (in a whisper): ‘‘Horrors! You 
should not have said ‘thank you.’ That 
gentleman is Mrs. Upperten’'s physician.” 


TRIED TO PLEASE HkR.—Mistress: ‘I'd 
just liké to know what was the meéaning of 
all that loud and angry talking downstairs 
last bt.” Domestic: ‘' That was just 
me and my husband, mum.’’ ‘* Your hus- 
band ? You told me when you came that you 
were not married.’’ ‘‘] wasn’t then, mum; 
but you complained about havin’ so much 





hyve makin’ in the kitthen, so T takriéd one 
£ *éin,’’ 





A Breiwnine. -- Resident: ‘Think of 
opening an office in this neighbourhood, eh 
Seems to me you are rather young for a 
family physician.’’ Young Doctor: ‘‘ Y-e-s, 
bat—er—I shall only doctor children at 
first.’ 

A START IN Lire.--Medical Student: 
‘People don't waut young doctors. How 
on earth do they get started ?"’ Professor : 
“It's simple enough. They just sit in their 
office and fret and worry over the rent until 
their hair turns grey, and then the patients 
come With arush.”’ 

Wire: “Such horrid language you do 
use! It’s all nonsense, at the best. There 
was Mr. Dane, the other day, he jammed 
his finger with a hammer and he didn’t 
ewear.’’ Husband: “A man who won't 
express himself appropriately when he jams 
his finger, is a hypocrite.’ 

SILENCING COMPLAINTS. — Servant: ' If 
you please, mum, the boarders complained 
that the steak was tough this morning.”’ 
Mrs. Slimdiet: ‘Too bad. Give them liver 
to-morrow.’ Servant: ‘‘And they want 
maple syrup for their griddle cakes.” Mrs. 
Slimdiet: ** Omit the griddle cakes.”’ 

THE MEANEST YET.—Mrs. De Gabb: ‘* Of 
all mean, selfish, inconsiderate people, I 
think that Mrs. Blank is the meanest."' 
Mr. De Gabb: ‘* What has she done now?" 
Mrs. De Gabb : ‘‘ She was the only resident 
of this neighbourhood who had a telephone 
in the house, and she’s had it taken out.” 

Mrs. Spinkers: ‘Do you think my 
daughter will ever make a pianist? "’ Prof. 
Speeler; ‘*VelJ, lnodknow.’’ Mrs. Spinkers: 
“*Has she any of the qualities of a good 
musician?’’ Prof, Speller: ‘‘ Yah. Vun.” 
Mrs. Spinkers ; ‘‘ That's encouraging. What 
is that?’’ Prof. Speeler: ‘‘Her hair ees 
long."’ 

How To BE Hapey.—*‘ Dosen’t your bus- 
band kiss you when he goes off to business 
in the morning ?’' Hostess (who had been 
married before): ‘‘I never let bhim.’’ 
Friend: ‘* Mercy me! Why?'' Hostess: 
**So that in after years 1 sban’t have any 
excuse for feeling blue when he goes off 
and forgets it.” 

THAT Boy AGAIN.—Mrs. Bilkins (sweetly): 
**Do have another piece of cake, Cousin 
John.’’ Cousin John: ‘‘ Why, really, I've 
already had two ; but it's so good I believe 
t will have another.’’ Little Johnnie 
(excitedly) : ‘‘Ma’s a winner! Ma's a 
winner! She said she'd bet you'd make a 
pig of yourself !’’ 

Dipxt WANT ANOTHER BOARDER.—-Suitor : 
** Thave.come to ask you for your daughter's 
hand.’’ Father: ‘* Well, the fact is, we 
are pretty crowded here as it is, and I-——"’ 
-Suitor: ‘‘ Oh, I intend te take her away 
from home if I marry her.’’ Father: ‘* Oh, 
well, in that case—but you did give me an 
awful start, my boy.’ 

A CONTENTED Lot.—‘‘ A meeting,’’ says a 
country paper, “ will be held on Saturday 
night to hear complaints or suggestions 
from those most interested in our ceme- 
tery.’’ And yet it is a foregone conclusion 
that those most interested in the ceremony 
will neither make a complaint nor suggest a 
suggestion. For where else are people more 
contented with their lot ? 

. liow He Loven Ber.—Clara: ‘Did you 
bring it?’’ Mr. Slimpurse: ‘Yes, my 
love; but I heard a terrible story at the 
jeweller’s, my angel. A wild-cyed, dark- 
skinned man is roaming tlirough this 
country hunting for a sacred jewel which 
was stolen from an Asiatic tribe by an 
American tourist, and the half-crazed 
fanatic will wade through blood to get it.”’ 
Clara: ‘‘ Horrors!’’ Mr. Slimpurse : ‘‘ Yes 





my sweet, and so, to avoid all risk, I brought 
you a plain gold ring.” 
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A GOLDEN DESTINY. 


By the author of “ Redeemed by Fate,” “The Mistress of Lynwood,” &c. 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

The father of Hardld, Viscount St, Croix, is anxious 
that he should take as his wife Ermentrude Seymour, 
niece of Sir Travice Leigh. Harold goes down to 
Woodleigh Court for the purpose wf proposing to 
Ermentrude, but circumstances preverit him doing 
80. Anadjoining house has the reputation of being 
haunted, and in his endeavours to fathom the 
mystery, Harold meets Irene Duval, the girl he be- 
friended one. night in London while strolling on the 
Embankment. 

Anthony Wyndham, the owner of Wyndham Abbey, 
and Sir Travice Leigh are neighbours. Marjorie 
Wyndham has fallen in love with Roy Fraser, a 
penniless architect, and keeps the news from her 
father. Suddenly, like a bolt from the blue, informa- 
tion reaches Mr. Wyndham that he is not the right- 
ful owner of the Abbey but one Geoffrey Wyndham 
This Geoffrey, while phpacing the best evidence 
fbat he is the person entitled to enjoythe Wyndham 
estates, is suspected. Marjorie resents his indeceng 
haste to gain her father’s consent to their marriage. 


CHAPTER XI. 
- ‘HE rendezvous mentioned by Roy 
iA apy 
s 
r 





A Fraser was the tree in the wood, 
‘fy upon which he had caryed Mar- 
fai jorie’s name, and punctually to 

the moment he was there. 

Of course, he was first—he had expected 
to be—but he was filled with nervous im- 
patience lest anything should have pre- 
vented his ladylove from coming, and every 
minute that passed without her seemed spun 
out into an honr’s duration. . 

At last there came the sound of a light 
footstep! anda slim, lithe figure, clothed 
in white, appeared in sight. 

**My darling!” Roy cried, as he folded 
her to his breast, and rained down kisses on 
her fair face. ‘1 was growing so anxious 
because you did not come,” 

** Anxious—why ?’’ 

**] was afraid something had happened.”’ 

** But what could happen ?’’ said Marjorie, 
with a shy little laugh, as she drew herself 
away, and looked at him with a delicious 
sense of ownership, and pride in bis vigorous 
strength, and bright, intelligent face, 

**Oh! lots of things.”’ 

** But you coaldn't specify one.’’ 

**Yes, I could. Suppose, for example, 
some man had been dining with you, and 
making love—or trying to make love-—to 
you?” 

‘That is rather a far-fetched supposi- 
tion,’’ said Marjorie, gravely, “Still, as it 
happens, it hits the-truth in one particular. 
A man has been dining with us, but he did 
not make love to me; at least,’’ added the 
girl], with an increase of colour, as the 
remembrance of sundry flattering speeches 
uttered by Geoifrey came to her mind, “ if 
he did, I was not aware of it.’’ 

** Who is he?’’ asked Roy, jealously ; and 
then Marjorie in answering the question, 
told him of all that had happened since she 
had seen him last, and full. particulars of 
Geoffrey’s claim. 

** So you see,’’ she added, in conclusion, 
and with a mischievous smile; ‘‘ your 
modesty in wooing me was misplaced, for 
instead of the heiress you fancied I should 
be, i am an absolutely penniless young 

woman, or rather, I shall be if this man wills 


“fF could almost say I. am glad!” ex- 
claimed Roy; ‘‘for now there seems more 
chance of our being married that there ever 
wus before.’’ 

‘* But to think of the Abbey going from 


and which I have always loved so dearly! ”' 
said the girl, with a half sob 

““T was looking at it from a selfish point 
of view, dear—forgive me! I can sympa- 
thise with you and your father in your loss ; 
but, surely, I may be pardoned if wy first 
thought was of our love. Now, tell me 
something of this man. Is he young ?’’ 

** Not old—not even middle-aged.” 

‘* Handsome ? ”” 

** Well, some people might think so."' 

**But you?” said Roy, with some 
anxiety. : 

‘* Personally, I don't admire him, but 
then,” she added, with demure mischief, ‘** I 
never had good taste with regard to men’s 
looks ! ’’ 

‘““Asly hit at me,’’ laughed Rey, reas- 
sured by her manner that he had no. cause 
for jealousy. ‘Still, I can’t say I like the 
idea of his being at the Abbey. What did 
he come for ? ’’ 

‘That 1 can’t make out. 
‘no good motive, though.” 

Roy was silent for some minutes. His ex- 
perience of the Squire had been sufticient 
to assure him that the old gentleman, 
though shrewd in a certain way, was not 
likely to be in any degree a match for an 


I’m sure he had 


advantage of his weakness ; and the idea of 
leaving Marjorie at his mercy seemed to 
him something like desertion. 

“Look here, Marjorie!”’ he _ said, 
suddenly, ‘‘I have come to the conclusion 
that, as things are at present, I had better 
not go away to the Continent.”’ 

‘But you have made every arrange- 
ment! ”’ 

**T know, 
matter.” 

‘And you will spoil your chances of 
promotion.” 

** Not spoil them, only retard them.’’ 

‘*But, Roy, I see no necessity for it. I 
shall be all right.’’ 

‘Certainly you will, if I remain in 
England to look after you.”’ 

** Whether you do or not, what harm can 
possibly come to me?”’ 

** Ah! there you ask me a question I can- 
not answer, but I don’t like this man being 
down here; he means mischief. Shall I go 
to the Squire at once, and ask him to con- 
sent to our engagement, and then I shall 
have a right to interfere ?”’ 

**No!oh, no! He has had so much worry 
lately that the idea of my marrying would 
be doubly distasteful to him.” 

‘It would be more distasteful to him if he 
knew you were engaged secretly,” observed 
Roy, griwly. 

“Bat I am-not! 1 told you positively 
I did not hold myself engaged to you.”’ 

‘Now, Méd@jorie, it is useless for you to 
speak like that. You have Confessed you 
love me, a1.d I am resolved to come toa 
proper understanding with your father. It 
ig 3 with you to say when it shall 


Still, that is a very small 


Roy’s tone was very determined, not to 
say masterful ; but it cannot be said that 
Marjorie was displeased at it. She rather 
liked being taken in hand in this authori- 
tative fashion, and perhaps her respect for 
her lover increased. 

‘* What do you say?’’ he added, aftera 
pause of a few seconds. 
* Wait until my birthday. It is only a 





month hence, and on that day papa. will be 


us ; our beautiful home, where I was born,. 


unprincipled man, willing and ready to take: 


in a mood to grant me whatever I ask. It 
is the anniversary of my mother’s death, and 
the remembrance always softens him.” 

‘* Very well, Now-—’’ 

What Roy intended saying is never des- 
tined to be known, for at that jancture he 
was interrupted by no less~a person than 
Mr. Geoffrey W. in 
ewning dress, and with a 
lips (Roy noticed that it | gone out 
sauntered quietly along, raising his hat, 
with a look of surprise, as he saw Marjorie. 

“TI beg your pardon—t fear'l interrupt,” 
he said, with a smile, for whose insolence 
Fraser could willingly have knocked him 
down. 

Roy at once came to the coneltiston that 
he had followed Marjorie, and overheard 
their previous conversation. 

**T came out for a walk,’’ murmured the 
girl, confusedly, ‘‘ and——"’ 

‘*Happened to meet this gentleman? | 
see. Introduce me, will you, please?” 

Marjorie somehow got through the presen- 
tation, and the two men bowed ' to each 
other, exchanging at the same time looks 
that most aeeuredly meant mischief. 

‘*Mr. Roy Fraser!'’ observed Geoftrey, 
repeating the name, as if to fix in on his 
memory. 

“Tam very pleased to meet you. Are 

ou going back to the Abbey with Miss 
Wynd am ?”" 


**No,”’ porqee 

‘* But 1 am going back,"’ put in the girl, 
quickly. 

‘* Then I may have the pleasure of escort- 
ing you, may I not?” 

Ra ground his teeth savagely, but what 
donde he say? He was forced to wish 
Marjorie a conventional good-bye, and see 
her go off by the side of Geoffrey Wyndham. 
“That man is a villain if I ever saw one,” 
he muttered. ‘*I am glad I had determined 
not to go away, for I might as well entrust 
a dove to the tender mercies of a serpent, 
as Marjorie to him.”’ : 

He had to hurry to the station in order 
to catch the evening mail back to town, 
and, as may readily be imagined, he had 
not a very pleasant journey. 

When he reached Paddington a somewhat 
strange incident befel him. A lady, who 
did not seem to know her way about the 
station, came up to him, demanding, in 4 
foreigner’s omy accented English, 
where the train for Wyndhamstowe started 
from. 

**] don’t think there is another train for 
Wyndhamstowe to-night,’’ he answered. 

“Oh! but there must be! The porter told 
me it went from there,”’ pointing to where 
the train in which Fraser had been a pas- 
senger had just come in, ‘and when I 
went to look, the train was empty.” 

“Ah, you made a mistake in what he 
said, probably; but if you will wait here 
I will go and make enquries for you.”’ 

‘Thank you, you are very kind!’ she 
returned, as if rather surprised at this 
eourtesy on the part of a stranger. 

When he came back it was to tell her that 
the last train bad gone about an hour ago, 

‘* Kh, well !’’ she observed, philosoph:- 
cally. ‘* What can’t be cured must be en- 
dured, as you English have the habit) of 
saying. My business will keep, it is true, 
but my money is scarce; and for that reason 
I did not wish to stay in London the night 
Can you recommend me a good, cheap hotel 
in this neighbourhood ?”’ 

He said-he thought he could, and then 
offered to show her the way to it—an offer 
she at once aceepted, 

She was a tall, finely-made woman, 
oung still,and, as it seemed, handsome, 
ut she wore a thick veil which prevented 
her features from being distinctly visible. 





“T came up from Wyndhamstowe to 
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night,’’ observed Roy, by way of making |conversation, and answered 


conversation. 

** Ah; then you know the place! Perhaps 
you are a native?” 

“Oh, no; Ihave only been there ona 
visit.” 

“There is a house called Wyndham 
woe just out of the village, isn't there ?’’ 

“ es.’”’ 


Do you know the Wyndhams?”’ . 

“Very well by name,’ he rejoined, 
cautiously, and wondeging who his ques- 
tioner could be. 

‘*Then you can tell.me something about 
them, perhaps. ”’ 

“T am Sfraid I cannot do that. Were you 
going to the Abbey ?”’ 

“IT was, and I was not. That sounds 
strange, doesn’t it? Still it is true, I 
want to know all about these W > 
and if you could have told me I shonid have 
been obliged. I only arrived in Liverpool 
& few days ago, and it is my first visit to 
England, so I can’t find my way about 


— well.” 

hen they arrived at the hotel Fraser 

bade her -bye, and some impulse made 

him offer her his card. 

‘ “That is my name and address,” he said, 
and if 1 can do anything for you, pray 

command me,’’ . 

She took it, and thanked him effasively, 
but perhaps her thanks would not have 
been quite 80 loud if she could have guessed 
the motive that induced the action. Any- 

tepartente Ue preter and che ene 
rT, and she was 
one of the Wyndhams this foreign lady had 
declared she wanted to see. . 
Meanwhile, Marjorie and Goeffrey had 
: not talkin, 





' 
j 
} 


very auth, ties piel wan fa .n0 mood for | 
most attractive story paper published. 


** MY JOURNEY HAS BEEN IN VAIN,’’ MARJORIE SAID, ‘* IRENE IS GONEI”’ 


her 
panion’s remarks in monosyllables. 

When they were close to the Abbey he 
came to a panse. 

** Miss Marjorie, I fancy you would pre- 
fer my not mentioning my meeting with 
Mr. Fraser to your father. Am I right ?’’ 

The girl did not reply, but her fingers 
twisted themselves nervously in and out of 
each other, and she kept her eyes fixed on 

_the ground. 
**I shall not speak. of it,’’ went on 
Geoffrey. ‘‘ I wish,’’ he added ih an earnest 
| voice, ‘* you would treat me as your friend, 
| and be sure -of the sincere interest I take 
in-your welfare. I am quite aware that 


coin- 


secure me your friendship; but, indeed, I 
have none other than the kindliest feeling 
towards both you and your father. I think 
he is convinced of this, but I am afraid 
you are not.”’ 

She raised her eyes and looked him fully 
in the face. He met her gaze unflinch- 
ingly. 

**Perhaps 1 have misjudged you,’’ she 
said slowly, ‘‘ and if lhavelam sorry ; but [ 
have known you too sbott a time to promise 
you my friendship. In a few weeks, 
perhaps, I shall be able to give it to you.’’ 


had gone his expressoin changed. 





**Not your friendship, but- your love is 
what you shall give me!'’ be muttered, 
gazing after the retreating figure. ‘‘ You 


my position here is not one calculated to | 


She went into the house, and after she | 


| had transpired the preceding afternoon, St. 
C oix came to the conclusion that she had 
been purposely kept out of the way, by 
/ being put into the houskeeper’s own bed- 
room, and that her slumber was the effect 
| of drugs which had been administered to 
| her, in order to prevent any possibility of 
| her presence becoming known. 
| That the old witch-like housekeeper was 
reponsible for this he did not believe, for 
| the plan seemed too subtle to have eman 
| ated from her brain, and failing her, there 
was only Mrs. Seymour to fall back upon. 
|. His suspicions of the latter increased, 
and the floating doubts that she had some 
| secrete to conceal, in which Irene was 
interested, became certainties. 
| He watched her keenly when they were 
| at breakfast, but her manner was perfectly 
| composed, and it was dificult to believe 
| that the handsome, aristocratic woman 
seated at the head of the table had even 
an. anxiety to disturb her, much less a 
secret, which from the pains taken to 
| shroud it, would appear to point to guilt as 
| well as mystery. 
| Nothing was said regarding the Dower 
House, but an animated conversation 
was kept up between Mrs. Seymour and 
| Villari, the secretary, who always took 
meals with the family, and could, when he 
| liked, prove a most amusing companion. 


| Ermentrade was unusually silent, and Sé. 


Croix was aware that every now and then 
she stole anxious glances at him, as if 


are not clever enough to baffie me, Miss | trying to learn whether his encounter with 


Marjorie, for what I can’t get by fair 
means, 1 shall obtain by foul.” 





CHAPTER XII. 


| gotten it, for truth to tell, his mind was too 


| her in the eafly. morning was still in his 
| memory. 


y 
As a matter of fact, he had almost for- 


much occupied with Irene to think of any- 


On thinking over Irene’s account of what | thing else. 
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‘‘ What are you going to do with your- 
selves to-day?'’ asked Mrs. Seymour, 


turning from her daughter to the Vis- | found Sir Travice, whom he had not seen 


count. 

The latter shook his head. 

‘*} am quite indifferent,’’ he said, with 
more truth than politeness. . 


“I hope that is merely @ Sgure of 
speech,"’ returned Mrs. Sey meer: 
** | was about suggesting that we 
to Blackminster, and see the cathedral, Sir 
Travice and I could drive, and you and 
Frmentrude might go on horseback.” 

“I cannot go to-day!’ put in Ermen- 
trude, hastily, as» she pushed away her 
plate. 

** Why not, may I ask?’’ 

‘* Because I have my Italian lesson with 
Mr. Villari at twelve o'elock.”” 

‘It can be put off,’ said the secretary, 
in his fluent musical tones. ‘I will give 
you the lesson to-morrow instead, if you 
like it better, mademoisellé.”’ 

She flashed upon him an angry glance. 

‘*I do not like it better,’’ she answered. 
‘* The lessons have been continually put off 
of late, and I find I make no progress what- 
ever.”’ 

‘*| think you. are right,'’ observed St. 
Croix, eagerly embracing the opportunity 
of escaping a téte-d-téte ride with Ermen- 
trude; ‘‘ lessons are not of the least use 
unless they are given regularly.” 

‘* Still, lsee no reason why they should 
interfere with the plans of: the whole 
house,’’ said Mrs. Seymour, with a darken- 
ing brow. 

‘My dear mother, you used to tell a very 
different story some two or three years 
ago!" observed Ermentrude, laughing ; but 
this endeayour to give a playful turn to the 
conversation did not meet with the success 
it deserved, for her mother rose from the 
iable with an ominous tightening of the 
lips, which boded ill for the young lady 
when they should be alone. 

However, she said no more, for it seemed 
clear Ermentrude was to carry her point, 
and Mrs. Seymour hada good deal too much 
tact to press to its end a scene which threat- 
ened to terminate disagreeably. Neverthe- 
less, when she went to her room, it was 
clear she was considerably annoyed, if not 
agitated. 

‘“‘Their engagement is not a bit more as- 
sured than it was six months ago!’ she 
excluimed, half aloud, and with a sharp 
sizh of angry impatience. “Surely no 
weman ever had so many froubles as I at 
this moment ! ”’ 

She remained meditating for a little 
while, then got up, and drew her desk 
towards her. The letter she wrote, though 
short, took some time to indite, and when it 
was folded, and put into an evvelope she 
addressed it to,— 

‘The Earl of 
square.” , 

Never had a day seemed as long as did 
that one to Lord St Croix. He spent the 
greater part of it in the grounds, and every 
time he heard the clock strike drew a sigh 
of relief to think that another hour had at 
length gone by. 

He carefully abstained from questioning 
himself as to the reason of his impatience ; 
for the answer—-even if it had been easily 
forthecoming—would not have been one he* 
eared to confess even to himself ; and yet, 

in spite of his trying to think of other 
things, the remembrance of the slight girlish 
form that had lain for a few seconds in his 
arws that mwornmimg, and the blue, flower- 
like eyes that had gazed so innocently up 
into his, came back with a vividness that 
_ made his heart beat as it had never beaten 
for Ermentrude, beautiful and admired as 
she might be. ; 


Dunmore — Grosvenor- 


drawing-room, ready dressed for dinner, 
rather earlier than usual, and there he 


before that day. 

**You do not look very well,’’ he ob- 
served, as they shook hands. ‘‘ Are you 
indisposed ? '’ 

** No, my health is all right, but this is a 
painfol anniversary. It is seventeen years 
to-day sitice my wife died, and the old pain 
comes back as freshly as if it were but 
yesterday.” é 
St. Croix looked sympathetic, but said 
nothing. He had heard his father speak of 
the late Lady Leigh as having n@ 
singularly lovely and charming woman ; but, 
—-_ he had probably seen ber in his 
ge he retained no recollection of 
“* Have I ever showed you her portrait ?”’ 
pursued the Baronet, after a few minutes’ 
pavsé. Then, as Harold replied in the 
negative, he added, ‘* I will do. so some day 
when you come to m ; for there I have 
a pictare of her in oils. This anniversary is 
made doubly sad,’’ he went on, with a slight 
break in his voice, ‘for a year after her 
mother my baby daughter died.’’ 

‘* And you never had a son?"’ 

“*No, more's the pity, for my title, and 
some of the estates—not many thongh—must 
go to a cousin with whom I quarreiled many 
years ago, and whose ‘succession it pains 
ine to think upon. However, matters might 
be worse, for if the estates had all been 
entailed 1 should have had no voice in-their 
disposal, whereas, now, I can leave the 
greater bulk of them to Ermentrude.’’ 

a ¥ 7 7 ~ x 


The next morning—happily for the ren- 
dezvous — proved to be as fine as its 
predecessor, and to the surprise of St. 
Croix, On gaining the opposite side of the 
mere, he found Jrene already awaiting 
him, 

She was dressed in the simplest white 
cotton frock, with a band of biack ribbon 
belting it in at the waist, and another 
ribbon of the same colour confining the 
rippling masses of her yellow hair; but 
Aurora, newly risen from ber rosy couch, 
could not have looked sweeter and fairer. 

‘* Have you been here long?" 8t. Croix 
asked, as he took her hand. 

‘““About a quarter-of-an-hour. I .eould 
not sleep,’’ she added, in self-excu)pation ; 
‘*and so I got up and came out.” 

‘* Why could you not sleep?’ 

‘* Excitement, TI sup ,”’ she returned, 
simply. ‘* You see, I have never in my life 
had an appointment with anyone before, 
and——"’ she paused, a little wave of trou- 
bled unrest sweeping over her face. 

‘* And you think it is wrong?” 

**T should have thought it wrong at the 


convent,’’ she answered, ingenuously ; 
‘*but, somehow, things seem different 
now.” 


‘*They are different,’’ he said, gravely, 
‘and although I have no right to force your 
confidence, I am nevertheless anxious to ask 
you a few questions. I hope you will not 
think I take too much upon myself in doing 
so!”’ 

‘* How could 1?’’ she exclaimed, warmly. 
‘*Have you not rentlered me great ser- 
vices ?”” 

‘Yon overestimate them.’ 

She shook her head, smiling 
sadly 

** No, I have had plenty of time to think of 
you, and the kind words you spoke to me 
when I saw you first. Ifelt then, as I feel 
now, that you were and true.’’ 

‘* Could anyone help being good and true 


rather 


almost<below his breath. 
thought of me? ’’ 


‘*S8o0 you have 


on your behalf, | wonder?’’ he murmured,. 


‘And you would have sent to me if «you 
had been in trouble?" 

‘* Yes,’’ she said, unhesitatingly. ‘* You 
told me to do so, and I should have taken 
you at your word, Besides, I have so few 
friends."’ 

**You have one not very far away—one 
who lias spokensoften of you. Do you know 
who it is?”’ 

'“ Marjorie Wyndham!’ she exclaimed, 
immediately, and clasped her slim, white 
hands together with a gesture peculiarly 
her own. ‘* Have you really seen my dear 
Marjorie? Tell me, when—where—all 
about it!’’ 

He smiled at her eagerness; but before 
complying with her reqnest led her to a 
fallen log of wood lying under the droop- 
fing branches of a tree, close against the 
margin of the mere, and here they both sat 
down—she with ber hands still clasped, 
and her blossom blue eyes upraised to his. 
Then he told her of his meeting with 
Marjorie, and how the sight of the gold 
pendant had attracted her attention and 
what followed. 

**Seel’' he said, drawing out his watch- 
chain, on which the ornament still hung. 
‘*T have k@pt your charm very religiously, 
and I hope yon don't want to redeem it yet, 
for believe me I should miss it dreadfully.’’ 
“T eannot redeem it,’ Sig murmured, 
with a sorrowful droop of the mough ; “‘ for 
I spent most of the’ money you lent me in 
getting down here, and I have had none 
since.’ 

St. Croix was silent for a little while, 
and Irene remained with dreamy eyes 
gazing forth across the still waters of the 
mere. 

Part of the gloom that always hung about 
the place was dissipated in the early 
morning light which, though it gave no 
sparkle to the motionless water, yet sent 
little goldeg shadows trembling across it. 
The trees, too, which fringed the margin, 
were pierced with shafts and arrows of 
sunlight ; and on the blades of grass, and 
long, greén fronds of the ferns, dewdrops 
still hung, glittering like finest gems. 

‘*The lake has never looked so pretty!" 
exclaimed Irene, waking up out of her 
reverie, and half startling St. Croix, who 
had been lost in meditations of which 
his companion was the subject. 

“The place is dismal at the best of 
times,’’ he answered. ‘‘Have yon not 
found it so?” 

* Rather,’’ she*® confessed, but relut- 
tantly, as if even while speaking she chided 
herself for ber candour. *‘ I should not mind 
so much if I were permitted to go out in 
the day time, but I have to stay in my 
room, generally alone, and I do get miser- 
able sometimes.”’ 

‘Shall you be here long ?”’ 

‘1 don’t know. It depends entirely on 
Mrs. Henry.” 

‘Mes. Henry! Who is she?” 

A puzzled look, deepening into a comic 
smile, came on the girl's fair face, 

“J don't know! I call her aunt, and 1 
suppose she is my aunt, but I am notsure.’ 
‘* Does she live at the Dower House ? 

‘* No, but she comes there sometimes,” 

Harold's suspicions at once flew to Mrs, 
Seymour, who had probably assamed the 
name of Henry.. 

‘*Is she a lady—tall, dark, and hand- 
some ?"’ he queried. , 

**Oh no!" Irene answered, very p0Si- 
tively. ‘* She is certainly not a lady, and 
she is certainly not handsome, 1 do not 


think she could have been even in her carly 
youth, and she is past middleage now. It 
is she whoonce came to the”convent.”’ 

“ And it was she of whom 
search when I met you in Lo 


‘ou were in 
” 


‘ 








It happened that he came into the 


‘Often and often,” 


She nodded asvefitingly. 
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“You know she is the housekeeper’s 
daughter ?’’ said St. Croix, guessing that 
the person she alfuded to must be Mrs. 
Seymour’s maid. 

* Yes.” 

“Then how is 
‘Henry ?’ " 

** Because she has been married, I sup- 
pose, She wears a wedding-ring.”’ 

“Then if you are her niece you are the 
housekeeper’s grandaughter ? *’ 

‘* Yes—at least, she says so.”’ 

St. Croix looked at her for a moment, 
then burst into an uncontroliable fit of 
laughter. 

“Tt beg your pardon,’’ he said, seei 
ber look of astonishment, ‘‘ but really, the 
idea is too absurd. I have seen old Mrs. 
Somner, and I certainly decline to believe 
that you and she have one drop of the same 
blood flowing in your veins.’’ 

‘We are not much alike, are we?”’ 
questioned Irene, dimpling into a sudden 
smile. ‘‘And yet,” she added, growing 
serious, ‘‘ relatives are sometimes very 
dissimilar, and perhaps, after all, I am her 
grand-danghter. Why should she say I am, 
if t am not?’ 

* Ah, that I do not know.”’ : 

“ Because, Of course, I am an expense, 
more of less,’’ she went on, with grave 
earnestness ‘‘and Mrs. Henry would cer- 
tainly not have paid for my remaining at 
the convent if she had not been bound to 
ine by some sort of tie.’’ . 

St. Croix was forced to acknowledge the 
truth of this reasoning. 

‘‘Has she ever told you anything about 
your parents ?’’ he asked presently. 

“Yes. She said they both died wheu I 
was a baby. My father was a French 
soldicr named Daval, and my mother was 
her own sister. She told me this when J 
was at the convent, and it was because of 
our relationship that I sought her out when 
I came over to England.”’ 

* Will you tell me why you left the con- 
vent?’’ 

“ Yes—why should I not? They wanted 
me to take the veil, and I refused. Some- 
times,"’ she added, with a curious sort of 
distress in her voice, ‘‘I am afraid | was 
wrong to refuse, but I felt. I had no voca- 
tion for the cloister, and so it would have 
been impious on my part to have become a 
nun. lam afraid i am very wicked, for I 
love the world, and the sunshine, and the 
flowers, and I love everything that is 
bright and joyous.”’ 

_* Wicked ?"’ he repeated, with indigna- 
tion, “It is not yeu who are wicked, but 
those who would force you against your 
inclinations—those who would rob you of 
all that is due to your youth and beauty, 
aot immure your glad young life in a 
hideous solitade of stone walls! "’ - 

“Do you think so!’’ she exclaimed, 
eagerly, and drawing a long breath of re- 
lief. ‘*Oh! Lam so glad to hear you speak 
thas, for the idea that I was wrong has 
haunted me perpetually. and sometimes [ 
have been almost inclined to give way. 
And yet,’’ she added with a shudder, ‘‘ I am 
Sure when it came to the point I should 
rebel, and try to escape again, for 1 think 
death itself would be preferable to the 
convent,”’ 

‘Has Mrs, Henry tried to persuade you 
to go back there, then?’ he asked guided 
to the conelusion by her manner. 

‘Yes ; more than onee.”’ 

‘And you have deelined ?”” 

‘Always. Stilh I am afraid——" she 
stopped, and hid her face in her hands, 
while a shudder stirred her delicate limbs. 

He laid hiss band gently on her shoulder. 
.“Trene'"’ he said, earnestly —and it 
struck neither of them ag strange that he 


it she calls herself 


‘* be strong in your resolution, for, believe 
me, there would be tenfold more wicked- 
ness in yielding to the cruelty that tries to 
force you into a prison than in resisting it 
to the very death.” 

‘* They say it is for my good.’’ 

‘* Then they say wrong. You are 
young—yon haye all your life before you in 
which to be happy, and to make others 
happy, and surely you owe something to 
yourself !’’ 

“*Ttis nct of myself that I am afraid, "’ 
she returned in a very low voice. 

“Of whom, then?”’ 

‘**] have heard of force being used to 
make girls take the veil,’ she said, stili 
speaking in a voice that rose little above 
a whisper, ‘‘ and when the vows are once 
uttered, escape is impossible.’ 

St. Croix-started as if struck by an elec- 
trie shock. In this prosaic twentieth cen- 
tury of ours we are apt to believe that all 
the abuses of old feudal days are over, and 
that free will is aright of which vo one can 
depriveus. And yet while [rene spoke, 
he felt that her fears were not born of 
nervous terrors and baseless apprehensions, 
but were really grounded on facts strong 
en_ugh to give a semblance of probability 
to them, 

‘‘ But something must be done to protect 
you!” he exclaimed, warmly.. “‘ You must 
he taken away from these people, to friends 
who will not allow you to be coerced.” 

‘““But where shall I tind them?’ she 
said, with a mournful smile. ‘lt is true 
there is Marjorie, and I have thought of 
seeking her out, for | know she lives some- 
where in this county, though I cannot tell 
exactly where. You sec, | haye never been 
in England before—uever been outside the 
convent walls until 1 left them, as I hoped, 
for ever, and so I feel myself utterly help- 
less and impotent.’’ 

it was hardly possible to realize her 
situation, and the courage she had already 
evinced. For a girl brought up, from earliest 
infancy, in the strict seclusion of a foreign 
convent, ignorant of the world and its ways, 
and with only a few shillings in her pocket, 
to have crossed the channel, and found ber 
way into a strange land, seemed little less 
than marvellous, when thought of calmly. 
Her ignorance of the dangers which sur- 
rounded her had proved her protection. 

St. Croix thought of Una setting out on 
her pilgrimage in search of her Red Cross 
knight, but Una had not been so utterly uo- 
protected at this fair, fragile girl, whom 
fate had thrown so strangely across his 
path. ’ 

** Besides,’’ she went on, continuing her 
argument, ‘‘even if 1 went to Marjorie, 
Mrs. Henry would soon discover me, and 
bring me back again; for she says that 
until I am twenty-one she will have entire 
eontrol over me. And there is another 
reason, too, why I cannot leave the Dower 
House. | have given my promise not to do 
s0.”” 
‘© Still, if you were in any danger, you 
would be absolved from your promise.’’ 

** Yes,”’ she said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ 1 sup- 
pose so.’ After, with a brighter look, “] 
may be anticipating dangers that don’t 
exist, but the feeling of having someone to 
confide in is so delightful that I can't help 
expressing my thovghts. Do you think me 
very silly ?”’ 

She turned to him with a balf-wistfully, 
uppealing, HWalf-smiling glance, that he 
found irresistibly fascinating. There was 
in her such a mixture of cbildishness and 
womanlincss, snch an utter unconsciousness 
and simplicity, mingled with an occasional 
gravity much older than -her years, that she 
made a study as complex as it was inter- 


you all that is sweet and charming!’’ he 
told her, speaking on the impulse of the 
moment, and the fringe of darkness that 
made her white lids look so much the whiter 
drooped over the deep, blue eyes, while a 
blush stole over her cheeks, extending 
even to the pure brow. 

‘*] want to redeem my promise of being 
your friend,” he went on, rather hastily, as 
if to cover an embarrassment which both 
shared ; ‘‘ and so you must manage to meet 
me sometimes, and tell me how things are 
progressing at the Dower House ; and, mean- 
while, | will think over what is best to be 
done. Don't give way to melancholy 
feelings if you can help it, for no barm shall 
come to you if I can guard you from it!”’ 

A rash promise, whose fallibility time 
atone could prove. 

**You are very good to me,”’ she mur- 
mured, gratefully, ‘‘and : feel secure now 
that I know you are so close at hand. But 
tell me,”’ she added, struck. by a sudden 
thought, ‘‘ is this place your home, too?”’ 

‘‘No; I am on a visit to Sir Travice 


| Leigh.’ 


She repeated the name thoughtfully. 

** I fancy I must have seen it or heard it 
spoken before.’’ 

** That is very likely, for this Mrs. Henry 
is an inmate of Sir Travice's household. I 
have not seen her yet, but I shall make a 
point of doing so.’’ 

Just then the faint echo of the stable- 
clock at: Woodieigh Court, striking the hour 
of seven, was borne upon the air, and they 
both started up simultaneously. 

**T must go back now, ’ said t rene, ‘* Mrs. 
Sumner gets up about seven, and if I stay 
out any longer she will miss me,"’ 

St. Croix was forced to acknowledge that 
it would be wisdom to say good-bye, and yet 

** Parting is such sweet sorrow, 

That I could say good-bye till it be morrow.” 

He did not repeat these lines to Irene, 
vut they formed themselves in his mind, and 
after pressing her hand with a quick sigh, 
and making another appointment—which 
she shyly promised to keep—he turned 
away, and went back to the Court. 

If the reader thinks there was any impru- 
dence on his part- in thus persuading Irene 
to meet him in secret, it must be remeni- 
bered that there was no other way by 
which he could keep himself informed of 
what transpired at the Dower House, and 
thus protect her from possible—nay prob- 
able—dangers. 

Delightful as it was to himt. hear her 
express her confidence in his friendship, he 
would have done nothing that savourcd of 
deceit, or even secresy, if any different 
path had been open to him; but the circum- 
stances were so peculiar, so unique, indeed, 
that a new set of rules were required to 
meet them. ~ 

it did not strike him that another kind of 
danger threatened both if this intercourse 
were continued ; for, although he had not 
yet made any definite proposal to Ermen- 
trude, he yet looked upon himself as an 
engaged man, and he was so far from being 
conceited that if the idea of Irene falling in 
love with him had once presented itself— 
which it did not—he would have dismissed 
it with a laugh of contempt. 


CHPTER XII. 

Nor far from Wyndham Abbey was a 
small cottage, once built as a hunting lodge, 
but long since diverted from its original 
purpose, aud let to whatever tenant could 
be induced to take dt. 

As the matter of fact, it was ge ..erally 
empty, for few people cared for the }oneli- 
ness of the situatiun, and as the acc: mmut4_ 
tion was only large enough for a bachelor 
even the gamekeepers declined to oeecn? 
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whith were included in the rent—and the 
latter, it may be remarked, was very low, 
for Squire Wyndham (to whom the cottage 
belonged) was most anxious to have it 
oceupied, not so mach on account of ‘the 
rent, as that, when it was void, it became a 
favourite rendezvous for poachers, whose 
depredations on the game were a continual 
source of irritation to the conservative old 
squire. 

It was, therefore, with considerable satis- 
faction that he one morning received a 
letter from « lady, signing herself *‘ Eliza- 
beth Fanning,’’ and requesting permission 
to become the tenant of the house in 
question. Itseemed from her commanica- 
tion that she must have been in the 
neighbourhood very recently, and have seen 
the house, for she appeared to be quite 
aware of its condition. 

“All the repairs I shall require will be 
jast sufficient to make the place habitable,”’ 
she wrote ; ‘Sand, as I hive been away 
from England for-many years, and «m notin 
a position to give you references, T am 
willing to pay haif a years’ rent in advaneo, 
as a security, and for your satisfaction. I 
am a widow, without children, so that the 
accommodation, though swall, will be suili- 
cient for me,”’ 

The Squire read the letter aloud at the 
breakfast table, and then passed it on to 
Marjorie, who was attracted by the 
writing. 

‘* What a peculiar hand !’’ she exclaimed, 
as she examined the utmost vertical letters, 
as thick in the other as in the lower 
strokes. 
@ woman’s.”’ 

“A disguised writing, evidently,’’ ob- 
served Geoffrey, looking over her shoulder 
with the cousinly familiarity _he affected. 
“‘If my opinion were asked, I should say 
the lady—whoever she may be—has some 
reason for hiding herself. No one in their 
sober senses—least of all, a woman-—would 
bury herself alive in that little hole of a 
cottage—half a mile away from any other 
habitation.”’ 

“Tt is’ singular, certainly,”’ acquiesced 
the Squire, meditatively 

** Still,”’ pursued Geofirey, with a laugh. 
**T don’t see that it need make any differ- 
ence to you. If the lady seeks quict and 
retirement it is her affair, not yours, 
provided always that she pays her rent 


** 16 looks more like a man's than | 








ful, but curiously enough, she even re~ 
sented owing hima favour, feeling con 
vinced that he would not have kept her 
secret had not reasons of his own combined 
to make it advisable. 

A few days after her letter, the new 
tenant of the Lodge—as it was called— 
arrived, and took ap her abode there; and 
about a week later, as Marjorie happened to 
be passing the cottage,.she saw her stand- 
ing in the garden as if on the point of start- 
ing out. 

She was a tall, finely-made woman, 
apparently young and handsome; but as 
little could be seen of her face as of ber 
figure, for the one. was shrouded by a veil 
and the other by a long cloak, which 
descended to the ankles, and effectually 
concealed its outlines. 

Marjorie was passing by with a little 
eourteons bow, but the lady made an 
imperative gesture, which she obeyed by 
stopping. 

** You are Miss Wyndham, are you not?’’ 
she asked, in quick, imperious tones. 

* Yes, Can [ do anything for you?” 

** You can show me your face!" was the 
strange reioinder, as Mrs. Fanning came a 
few steps nearer. ‘‘I am anxious to see 
what you are like.’’ 

Contrary to her usual custom, Marjorie 
had that morning put on a blue gossamer 
veil (because of the midges which had 
become a perfect scourge for the last few 
days), and this she at onee removed, 
smiling with some amusement at the new 
tenant's request. 

“You are very young, and—yes, very 
pretty,’’ observed Mrs. Fanning, speaking 
more to her herself than to her listener— 
who she had honoured with a deliberate 
stare. ‘‘ Personally, 1 do not much admire 
you. You are too babyish, and that pink- 
and white bloom will soon fade. But men 
would call you pretty, and would dare 
many things for the sake of those bright 
eyes.’’ 

At the first part of the speech Marjorie 
had drawn herself up with indignant 
blushes, bunt the woman had evidently no 
intention to speak offensively, and, indeed, 
uttered her words almost as a soliloquy, 
that the young girl at once came to the 
coneclasion that she could not be quite 
right in her head, and instead of anger felt 
pity for her. 





punctually.”’ 

‘*You see, she promises half a year in 
advance."’ 

‘* An offer which I should assuredly take,’’ 
added the younger man, 

‘Then you would advise me tp let her 
have the house without further inquiries ?”’ 

* Yes,” said Geoffrey, with careless in- 
difference. ‘‘ You want to let it, so as to 
prevent it falling entirely into disrepute, 
and it.really makes little difference to you 
what your tenant's antecedents may be."’ 

“Then I will write to her to-day; and 
accept her offer.’ 

Marjorie had listened in silence to this 
conversation, but with a sinking heart, for 
slight and trivial as it may appear, it was 
significant of a fact to which she hitherto 
tried hard to shut her cyes—namely, that 
Geoffrey Wyndtam was gaining a great 
and daily increasing influence over her 
father. 

Circumstances had compelled her to 
acknowledge that he was rightful owner of 
the Abbey and all its lands; but she had 
never been able to get rid of the personal 
distrust with which he had from the first 
inspired her, and as time went by this 
increased, in spite of his efforts to make 
her like him. 

He had not breathed to the squire a word 
of having seen Roy Fraser with her, and for 
this reticence she felt bound to be grate- 


‘*Do yo like your new house ?’’ she said, 
| gently, with an effort to turn the conversa- 
tion into another channel. 

** I neither like it nor dislike it,’’ was the 
indifferent answer. ‘‘It does not let in 
| the rain, if that is what you mean.”’ 

‘* But you must be lonely sometimes ? ’’ 

The woman laughed shortly, and her 
dark eyes gleamed behind the thickness of 
her veil. 

**No; I have my thoughts, and they are 
always company for me."’ 

It seemed to Marjorie that her voice 
softened, and grew more musical as she 
spoke. 

‘*] have Tidpe, and a beloved presence to 
look forward to, and with that I can 
hardly be unhappy. Jl oughtnot to be, ought 

» ” 


The ycung girl shook her head, hardly 
knowivg in what form te cast a reply; but 
Mrs, Fanning saved her; the trouble of 
further searching, for she said, abrurtly,— 

‘*And you--are you in love, too? You 
need not answer,’’ she added, with a 
quick laugh, ‘* for your erimson cheeks say 
‘ves’ as plainly as ever tongue could 
utter it.’” 

**Perhaps you interpret too swiftly,’’ 
said Marjorie, half langhing and_ half 
annoyed, ‘* Crimson cheeks do not always 
mean an affirmative.” 





woman, who seemed to yield herself entirely 
to the impulse of the moment, without 
bestowing a thought on the breach of con- 
ventionality of which she was guilty. “| 
am somewhat of a fortune-teller, and per- 
haps I may be able to give you an inkling 
of the future.” 

While speaking she had canght hold of 
the girl's hand, but before she could do 
more than glance at it Marjorie had in- 
dignantly snatched it away from her. 

‘*T do not wish to hear my fortune, thank 
you,”’ she said, pulling down her veil, pre- 
paratory to going away. ~ 

‘*You are afraid! Bah! I would not 
show such cowardice if | were you,”’ 

** Cowardice or not, IT am content for the 
future to unfold its own secrets. ! will 
wish you good morning, Mrs. Fanning.” 
“Stay one moment,’’ exelaimed her 
strange companion, laying a detaining 
hand on herarm. ‘J had a glimpse of the 
lines of your hand, and they predict a bale- 
ful future to your love. He is false—false 
—false! Do you hear?”’ 

Marjorie took no notice, but hurried 
away, more than ever convinced that her 
first surmise had been a correct one, and 
Mrs. Fanning's mocking voice followed 
her as she walked hastily from the cottage. 
She had come out for a walk without any 
definite object in view, and merely because 
the morning was very fine ; but half ancon- 
sciously, her footsteps took the direction of 
the wood, and a little while latershe found 
herself beside the tree on which Roy had 
ent her name, and under whose branches 
their love had been confessed. 

Here she paused. and threw aside her veil, 
leaning against the moss-grown trank, so 
that her cheek pressed the *‘ Marjorie "' en- 
graven there, while a tender, tremulous 
smile curved her lips, and her eyes became 
filled with a dreamy tenderness, born of the 
memories that crowded round the spot. 

Since her farewell tohim on the evening 
when Godfrey Wyndham had found them 
together she had neither scen nor heard 
anything of him, but his silence was rather 
a relief than otherwise, for the girl’s cor- 
science already smote her for having 4 
secret from her father, and her sense of guilt 
would have been doubly strong if there had 
been a clandestine correspondence between 
herself and Roy. 

She did not stay long at the rendezvous, 
for the shadows told her time was getting 
on, and it behoved her to be back at the 
house in time for Juneheon. The Squire 
was himself a most punctual man, and if 
household affairs were not carried on with 
all the regularity of clockwork, deep 
would be his gramblings ! 

Hardly had she left the spot when 
Geoffrey Wyndham came from behind 4 
high haze! bush, in whose shadow he had 
been standing, and going straight up te 
the tree, examined it carefully, until his 
eyes fell upon the carven-name. : 

‘Ab!’ he muttered, with a sardonic 
smile, ‘‘a love tryst! I thought so when 
I saw my lady’s face. It never looks like 
that for me, although I try my hardest to 
show how much I admire her. Cut by 
Mr. Roy Fraser, I suppose, and visited 

by the love sick girl as often as she can 
steal away unobserved. Good Heaveli, 
what was that?’’ 

He started suddenly, and grew deadly 
pale, while every limb trembled, and great 
drops of moisture stood like beads on lis 
forehead. . 

He had heard a whisper, a whisper °° 
clear, in spite of its faintness, thet ' 
seemed to drown all the otber noises 0! 
the wood, tho cooing of doves, the bun- 
ming of insects, the far-off sound of 
falling water, and to fill space with i! 





‘* Let me see your hand !'’ exclaimed tha 





own soft utterance. 
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What it said was a name—a name which 
this man once bore, and by which he had 
been known for many years, But it was 
a long time since he had heard it last— 
so long that he had hoped never to hear 
it again. 

“It was fancy,”’ he muttered alond, 
after a few minutes, during which he had 
stood perfectly stiil, in a listening atti- 
tude. ‘‘It could have been nothing else 
but fancy.” 

If such were the case, fancy had an 
echo, for hardly were the last words out 
of his mouth than the same low, wysteri- 
ous whisper thrilled out once more. 

** James Stone !"’ 

Geoffrey was a superstitions man, and if 
this strange circumstance had happened at 
night he would instantly have attributed it 
to supernatural influence. Bat this was not 
night—it was broad daylight, with sunshine 
piercing the rifts in the boughs,and patches 
of blue sky visible in between; and, as a 
rule, ghosts do not’ choose the noontide for 
their perambulations. 

No, it was no ghost—it could not be even 
one of those blue birds which in other lands 
where he had been, had mocked him with 
his own words, It must, therefore, be a 
human being. > 

But what human being in England knew 
him by that name? 

With a muttered oath, Geoffrey broke the 
spell that seemed to have been cast upon 
him, and with frantic haste began looking 
about behind the trees and bushes to see 
if there was anyone in hiding. 

His search, however, was in vain; and, 
indeed, if anyone had really been there, he 
could bardly have expected to find them, 
for the undergrowth was so thick, and the 
trees grew so closely together, that the 
place would have formed a splendid con- 
cealment ; and, besides, it woild not have 
been difficult to dodge round the trunks, 
and 80 effect au escape. 

Whatever may have been the nature of 
the memories recalled to Mr. Geoffrey 
Wyndham by the utterance of his former 
soubriquet, they certainly could not have 
been pleasant—at least, if one may ju 
from the expression of his face after he 
became assured there was no one near him. 
His brows contracted in a dark frown, and 
he put up his hands to his moustacke—a 
habit of his when at all excited or alarmed. 

“It must be a warning of danger ahead,” 
he said, to himself ; ‘‘ and the danger is all 
the greater because I neither know where 
it comes from, nor what shape it will take.” 

He remained for nearly a quarter-of-an- 
hour without moving, and apparently lost 
in deep thought, then seewed to make a 
great effort to * pull himself together,’ as 
he would have termed it, and walked hastily 
from the spot. 

Before he had proceeded very far he met 
one of the gamekeepers, a man named Dale, 
with whom be had previously had several 
conversations. 

“Good morning!’' he said, stopping ; 
‘have you been in the wood long ? ope 

The man, somewhat surprised, said he had 
been walking about for the last two hours. 

‘ And,"’ feontinued Geoffrey, with some 
hesitation, “‘do you happen to have seen 
any stranger loitering shont > dee 

Dale considered, and then shook bis bead. 

“No, sir, I met Miss Marjorie about ten 
minutes but,” with a broad smile, ‘*ske 
ain't much of a stranger, I reckun.’’ 

Pri she is the only person you have 

‘The only one, But it’s very likely there 
may be others about, for this wood’s a pretty 
nick one, as you know, sir, and it's given 

iding to a good many in it's time, I'll 
warrant. You see, sir,”’ he approached a 
little nearer and lowered his vo ce, myste- 





riously, ‘‘there’s lots of poachers about, 
and one never knows how close at hand they 
may be.” 

Poachers! Geoffrey had not thought of 
that, and he felt in ameasure comforted, as 
he walked away, for ‘‘ James Stone ’’ is not 
a particularly uncommon name, and why 
might it not belong to one of the gang, for 
whom he had been mistaken? 

The surmise was rather a far-fetched one, 
and wanted confirmation, but Geoffrey 
clung tenaciously to the straw of hope that 
lay behind it; and no one can deceive us 
better than our own selves, when the deceit 
takes the same form as our hopes. 


SHAPTER XIV. 

Ir was not an unusual custom of Lord St. 
Croix to walk up and down the terrace, 
outside the drawing-room windows, smoking 
a final cigar before retiring to rest; for 
both Sir Travice Leigh and Mrs. Seymour 
were in the habit of going to bed carly, and 
the young man did not invariably fee! dis- 
posed to follow their example, especially 
when—as now—he had so much food for 
meditation. 

Some few nights after his rescue of [rene 
he was thoughtfully pacing the terrace, and 
in his abstraction had ict his cigar go out. 
It was a fine night, but moonless, and an 
unbroken silence lay over the Court and its 
grounds. Although it was not yet twelve 
o'clock, the entire household seemed to 
have retired to sleep. 

Harold was in a dilemma, He had met 
Irene every morning since the interview 
that has been recorded, and he was quite 
aware that these meetings could not long 
be continued, for even supposing nothing 
from the ontside interposed to put an end 
to them, his own sense of what was 
right must indace him to refrain from going 
to the island. 

Ne change had taken place in Irene’s 
pena least, so faras he knew. She told 

im that ‘‘ Mrs. Henry” had been at the 
Dower House one evening, but had hardly 
spoken to the youg girl—except, indeed, to 
request her to go to her room, in order that 
she and the housekeeper might have an un- 
disturbed téte-d-téte. , 

“To-morrow I will go over and consult 
Marjorie Wyndham, and after hearing what 
she bas to say I shall know better what to 
do,’’ the young man exclaimed at last, 
throwing his half cigar away, and coming to 
a standstill. 

As a matter of fact, he would have gone 
to Marjorie before, but that he was waiting 
for some sign on the part of ‘‘ Mrs. Henry” 
as to what she purposed doing with Irene— 
for it seemed to him impossible she could 
intend keeping heron the island for any 
length of time, especially as it seemed to be 
her desire that the utmost secrecy should 
be observed with regard to the young girl’s 
presence. 

It is true the Dower House had obtained 
a@ reputation for being ,haunted, and was 
shunned both by the villagers and the ser- 
vants at the Court, but educated people 
were not likely to be deterred from going 
there by such rumours, and it was even 
possible Sir Travice himself might suddenly 
take it into his head to pay it a visit. 

Having come to a conclusion with regard 
to his difficulty, St. Croix felt more at ease, 
and was about going indoors, when he 
altered his mind, and decided that, as he 
did not feel sleepy, he would stroll quietly 
down the path towards the plantation, and 
see if the air would help him to get rid of a 
: ht headache from which he was suf- 

ering. 

At the end of the path there was a gate, 
and close beside it a clump of lilac bushes 
—now long since past their blooming time. 
Between the two the young Viscount stood, 





leaning against the rustic woodwork, and 
listening to the ‘jug, jug, jug”’ of the 
night’s sweet minstrel, who was singing 
somewhere in the plantation. 

Suddenly, and without the faintest sound, 
something white appeared before him, and 
it must be confessed that for the first 
moment Harold was rather startled, and 
moved a step backwards, uttering at the 
same time a quick exclamation of astonish- 
ment. 

An instant later, and, ashamed of having 
been thus taken at a disadvantage, he came 
forward and peered through the darkness at 
the object before him. 

As has been said before, there was no 
moon, but a few stars were seattered about 
over the sky, and quite enough light re- 
mained to distinctly trace the outlines of 
the trees and bushes. Anything white 
would, of course, be yet more readily 
visible. 

But in spite of this, St. Croix could not 
really tell whether he saw this nocturnal 
visitor as it actually was, or not—and cer- 
tainly he eould not have said whether it was 
a human being, for the white drapery hung 
around it in such voluminous folds that all 
shape was lost. 

*““ Who are you--what are you?’’ he ex- 
claimed, and as he spoke the strangest ex- 
perience of his life befell him, for the crea- 
ture disuppearvd, and where, a second 
before, it had stuod, was now empty space ! 

St. Croix rubbed his eyes, as thongh he 
fancied they must have been playing him 
some trick of faney; and, indeed, such au 
idea was quite excusable under the cireum- 
stances, seeing that what had just happened 
amounted to a defiance of all natural laws. 

But he was wide-awake, and his senses 
were too clear to have deluded him even for 
a moment, as a few seeonds’ thought served 
to convince him. He went nearer to the 
spot on which the figure stood, and looked 
around carefully to see if any traces of its 
presence remained, but not a sign was 
visible ; and fecling more puzzled than he 
had ever been in his life before, he returned 
to the house, wondering how many more 
strange incidents were to befall him at 
Woodleigh Court. 

The next morning, according to his ap- 
pointment with Irene, he went to the island, 
and found her, as usual, already oat the 
trysting-place. She had brought with her 
a book he had lent her—a volume of Tenny- 
son, which she had carefally concealed from 
Mrs. Sumner. 

‘*Have you brought the next volume?” 
she asked, eagerly. ‘‘I am sv anxious to 
see what becomes of Guinevere and 
Lancelot !”' 

‘“‘] am so sorry,’’ St. Croix replied, re- 
gretfully, ‘* but 1 forgot allaboutthe book.’’ 

‘‘Never mind,’’ she returned, a smile 
chasing away the shadow that had clouded 
her face. ‘* You can bring it with you to- 
morrow.”’ 

The Viscount’s brow grew gloomy. She 
looked forward to meeting him as a matter 
of course now, and no idea of the necessity 
for putting an end to these interviews had 
ever occurred to her—or was likely to do 
so, unless suggested. 

“Tam not quite sure that I shall be able 
to come to-morrow,”’ be said, hesitatingly. 

All the pretty rose-colour faded from her 
cheeks, and her blue eyes grew large and 
wondering. 

** Not come to-morrow. Why not?” 

‘¢ Because | have been thinking that if 
our meetings should by chance become 
known, the consequences might not be plea- 
sant to you.” 

‘*I do not care for the consequences !”’ 
she exclaimed, with innocent impetuosity. 
‘* What shall [ have to think of—to look 
forward to—if you do not come?” 
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She was too young and guileless to know 
the meaning of her own words, or the secret 
that they told; but a deep, dark flush rose 
to the young nobleman’s handsome face, 
and his eyes drooped beneath her gaze. 

He did not speak. 

**What now circumstances have arisen 
that make it any more harm for you to meet 
me now than for you to have met me a week 
ago?’’ she continued, with childish persis- 
tence. 

‘*When I asked you to meet me first, it 
was in order that I might know if anything 
fresh took place at the Dower House, so 
that, in such a case, I might be at hand to 
protect you,’’ he answered, in a low voice, 
and with carefully averted eyes ; ‘‘ but now, 


away from here, I think you had better go 
and see Miss Wyndham, and she can come 
over here and boldly demand to see you. 
Mrs Sumner will understand by that that 
your presence is known, and can hardly 
refuse to admit your friend, with whom you 
will be able to talk and consult over the 
situation, and then I will see Miss Wynd- 
ham again, and hear her opinion. What do 
you think of the plan?’ 

Irene was silent. In truth, she felt help- 
less and bewildered at the idea of not see- 
ing St. Croix as she had lately been accus- 
tomed to do, and Marjorie Wyndham— | 
although she was very fond of her—seemed 


Never until this moment had she realised 
how much she had grown to think of and 
lean upon him; and even now she did not 
understand the meaning of her own feelings, 
for in many things she was still a perfect 
child, despite her eighteen years. 

St. Croix would have been something 
more or less than a man if he could have 
seen her innocent distress and not been 
moved by it. 

He took her hand gently between his. 

‘* Shall you miss seeing me so much ?’’ he 
asked, his own voice not quite steady. 

‘* More than I can say!’’ she replied, 
with tremulons lips. ‘' It was the one thing 
I had toe look forward to. Besides,’’ she 
added, with a smile of forced playfulness, 
‘*T shall have no books to read, and there 
will be no excitement in concealing them 
from Miss Sumner.”’ 

‘*T am afraid I have taught you to be very 
wicked,” he said, accepting the change of 
subject with a sense of relief. 

‘Have you?’ a gleam of mischief flashed 
in the sapphire depths of her lovely eves. 
“T fear 1 did not require much teaching. 
At any rate, the books you lent me have 
given me a great deal of pleasure: Do you 
know "’—she said it with a sweet naive 
seriousness that was infinitely bewitch- 








Dower House, and it struck me. Shalllsay 
it to you?”’ 
** Do, if you please.’’ 
** Tell me how love cometh ; 
It doth not come, ’tis sent. 
Tell me how love goeth; 
It was not love that went.” 


She repeated the words very softly, but 
clearly and distinctly, and after she had 
finished speaking, waited for him to reply. 
But he said nothing, for his heart was 
beating at double its usual rate, and a 
strange inquietude had suddenly taken 
possession of him. 

‘*Don’t you like the verse?’’ she asked, 
in a disappointed voice. 

“Yes, very much.”’ 

** And do you think it true ?’’ 

‘* Perhaps—-1 don't know. The fact is,’’ 
he said, rather, incoherently, and with an 
awkward laugh, ‘‘ 1 know almost as little 
about the tender passion as you do, so I am 
not an authority on the subject.” 

It occurred to him that this would be a 
very good opportunity for telling her of his 
relations with Ermentrude, and. twice he 
essayed to do so. But the effort was too 
hard for him; the words would not come, 
and so they remained unspoken, and the 
lives of both were destined to be altered 
through his silence. 

‘*How quiet you are this morning,” 
Irene said, presently. 

‘“*] was going to say the same thing to 
you,”’ he retorted, quickly. 

‘* AnrI not talking as much as usual? It 
seems to me that I have a hundred things 
to say to you, especially as this may be our 
last meeting.’’ 

‘*It will be nothing of the kind, I hope,” 
he rejoined, hastily. ‘‘1 think that when 
Miss Wyndham knows you are here she 
will probably invite you to her father’s 
house, and if you stay there I shall be sure 
to see you frequently.’ 

‘* Marjorie may invite me, 
Sumner won't let me go.”’ 

** Don’t you think so ?2’ 

‘**Tam sure of it,’ said trene, with con- 
viction, and, as a matter of fact, St. Croix 
felt inclined to share her opinion. 

‘* Well,’’ he said, ‘* in any case, it will let 
Mrs. Sumner know that your retreat is dis- 
covered, and will prevent her from keeping 
you a prisoner here any longer.”’ 

“* There is one thing you have not thought 
of,’’ observed Irene. ‘* How will Marjorie 
explain in what way she found me out? 
For you must remember my promise to 
Mrs. Sumner not to go beyond the island.’’ 

** T shal) say that I saw you and recognized 
you, and will take the whole responsibility 
on myself.’’ 

The young girl did not seem much reas- 


bat Mrs. 








ing—‘‘T actually cried over the story of 
Elaine.”’ 

**Did you! Poor Elaine! 
indeed a sad one.” 

‘* And yet,’ pursued Irene, thoughtfully, 
‘she may not have been so unhappy after 
all; ‘t’is better to have loved and lost, 
than never to have loved at all.’ Don’t you 
think so? ’’ 

**] don't know. 
able to talk on the subject than T am.’’ 

J!’ She bursts into a blithe laugh. 
** Why I know nothing at all of love, except 
what I have read in books—and that is very 
little indeed, as you areaware. From what 
I can make out, it seems to be a sort of 
epidemic or fever that attacks people once 
in their lives.’’ 

** Once! 
ally.’’ 

She shook her head in a very positive 
negation. 

‘“*No; I am quite sure true love comes 
but once. I was reading a verse the other 
day in one of the books that I found at the 


Her tale was 


Two or three times occasion- 


Perhaps you are better | 


sured by this declaration, and soon after- 
wards St. Croix bade her good-bye; for 
both felt a certain sense of embarrassment 
which had never been present in their 
former interviews, and which prevented 
either from speakipg with any freedom. 

‘* What a fool I have been! what a fool I 
am!’’ exclaimed Harold, half aloud, as he 
stepped from the boat on the bank, and 
began walking rapidly towa the house. 
“T have been standing on the edge of a 
precipice all this time, and never, until less 
than an hour ago, realized my danger !”’ 
For the knowledge had come to him that he 
loved this fair and gentle girl, and that as 
long as he-lived her image would never be 
effaced from his heart. 
| A terrible sense of misery came over him 
as he thought of Ermentrade; for, although 
no,actual engagement existed between 
them, he was aware that he was in honour 
bound to ask her to become his wife, and 
that, in all probability, her reply would be 
an affirmative. 





‘Woodleigh Court yet ?”’ 





life spent at her side, while, with ali his 
soul, he lon for another presence—for 
the sweet, blue eyes, and gentle voice of 
the girl whom he had first seen ander the 
London lamplight ? 

He groaned aloud, and at the same mo- 
ment a shadow fell across his path, and 
looking up, he found himself face to. face 
with no less a person than his father. 


CHAPTER XV. 

As may be imagined, Lord St. Croix was 
very considerably astonished when he saw 
his father, whom he supposed to be still 
in London, 

“*T bave startled you!" said the Karl, 
shaking hands with him, and laughing at 
his surprise. ‘‘I suppose Iam about the 
last person you expected to see ?”’ 

Harold confessed this to be the case, and 
added the question—‘‘ Have you been to 


‘*No,”’ responded the Karl. ‘I came as 
far as Blackmiuster last night, and found 
it too Jate to get on, so I slept at an hotel, 
and walked over this morning, hoping to be 
in time for breakfast at the Court.”’ 

‘* Which you will be,’ supplemented his 
son. ‘‘ They will be very much astonished 
to see you.”’ 

Lord Dunmore shrugged his shoulders and 
said nothing. Privately he was of opinion 
that his advent would not cause so much 
surprise as his son seemed to imagine. 
Certainly not to Mrs. Seymour, at all 
events, seeing that it was in reply to her 
urgent request that he had left London 
while Parliament was still sitting. 

“Well,” he said, presently, as they 
walked on towards the Court, ** howare you 
getting on with your wooing ?”’ 

The young man changed colour and bit his 
lip before replying. 

“Oh, I don't know! I have not yet 
spoken te Miss Seymour, if that is what 
you mean.” 

‘* Then I think it time you had. I suppose 
you do not fear a refusal? ’’ : 

Fear it4-—-He would have welcomed it 
most gladly—but unfortunately Ermentrade 
was much too anxious to wear a coronet to 
render such a thing possible. 

“Don’t let us talk of that just at 
present,” he said lightly. ‘Tell me how 
long you intend staying here ?”’ 

“Only for a cou ays or so, As you 
know, I cannot remain away from my Par- 
liamentary duties any longer.”’ 

On arriving at the house they found that 
the first breakfast bell bad not yet rung, so 
Lord Dunmore went to. his son's dressing- 
room, to refresh himself with a wash after 
his long and dusty walk. 

On at length descending to the breakfast- 
room he was treated very cordially both 
by Sir Travice and Mrs. Seymour; and 
when Ermentrude came down a little later 
he went up to her, and kissed her hand, 
with a certain old-fashioned gallantry that 
was natural to him. 

‘*T need not say how delighted I am to 
see you once more,” he said. ‘* Time—so 
eruel to most of us—only lends you fresh 
graces as he passes by!” 

The girl smiled, well pleased at this con- 
pliment to her beauty, which was, 'D 
reality, well deserved; for she certainly 
did look radiantly handsome, in her wor- 
ing dress of white canibrie, with its sash 
and bows of shining amber satin. : 

She flashed a quick glance at St. Croix, 
bat he was looking another way—perhaps 
comparing her with the girl from whom he 

parted an hour or two ago, Ermen- 


trade did not know this, but a frown came 
on her. brow at this evidence of his in- 
difference. 

If she did not care for his love sh 





How could he bear to contemplate a long 





coveted, at least, his admiration. 
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As Soon as breakfast was over, Mrs. Sey- 


mowr went out on the terrace with the Earl 
—presumably to show him some very fine 
strubs that had recently been planted, but 
in reality to speak to him on the subject 
nearest her heart. 

‘‘ Doatless you were surprised to receive 

letter,’’ she commenced, when they 
were well out of earshot, and Lord Dun- 
mote bowed his head assentingly. ‘‘ The 
fact is,’ she continued, with an air of 
anxiety, ‘1 feel that my daughter is being 
placed in afalse position by Lord St. 
Croix’s»procrastination, and I thought that 
consulting you would be the surest method 
of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion.’’ 

‘1 do not exactly understand,” said the 
Earl, pausing. ‘* What has St. Croix 
done ?”’ 

* It is not so mach what he has done as 
what he has left undone. From the atten- 
tions he has paid my daughter, he has cer- 
tainly given her to suppose that he intended 
making her his wife.’’ 

‘ Certainly,’’ assented Lord Dunmore. 

‘And he came here for the purpose of 
declaring himself, did he not?" 

“ Yes, that was distinctly understood.”’ 

‘‘ Well, he has now been hére some time, 
and not a word of love or marriage has 
been breathed to Ermentrude. This much 
I have learned by questioning her, and you 
will readily perceive that her situation is a 
véry awkward one, for I need not conceal 
from you that she is perfectly aware of the 
family arrangement that has been entered 
into with regard to her marriage with your 
son, and has naturally expected him to 
make a formal proposal ere this.’’ 

The Earl looked thoughtful. There were 
many and imperative reasons why this 
marriage should take place, and he had 
looked forward to it as a fact accomplished. 

“‘T cannot make out my son’s hesitation,” 
he said presently, “‘for the night before 
he came to Woodleigh Court I spoke to him 
on the subject, and he certainly gave me to 
iinderstand that his sole object in coming 
was to make an immediate proposal to Miss 
Seymour. Do you think he has proposed to 
her, and she has refused him? ”’ 

A dark frown contracted Mrs. Seymour's 
brows, and she spoke with passionate vehe- 
thence. 

“Tam stre she has not—she would not 
have dared to do such a thing, much less 
keep me in ignorance of it! No, for some 
reason or other, Lord St. Croix chooses to 
keep silence, and his silence is most unfair 
tous all. Of course, Il am not in a position 
to speak to him on so delicate a subject, 
neither is Sir Travice, and after carefully 
considering the matter, I came to the con- 
clusion that my best plan was to communi- 
cate with you,”’ 

“You were quite right, my dear madam, 
and I will speak to St. Croix this-very 

a ” 


“Pardon me, Lord Dunmore,” intér 
M rs. Seymour, rather hastily ; ‘‘ but J think 
it might be better to leave it until to- 
morrow, 8o as to prevent him from thinking 
that I had sent for you for the purpose. 
You know what young people are; if they 
think they are being driven in one direction, 
they are pretty sure to want to go in 
another, exactly opposite.” 

The earl smiled. 

“Right, as usual, Mrs. Seymour. I eee 
_ know the world, and how, in order to 

managed, men and women should be hu- 
moured. 1 will take your advice, and wait 
_ to-morrow before approaching my 

And thus the interview ended. 

Meanwhile the Viscount, in order to pre- 
Yent himself being seized upon by his 
father, had gone quietly to the stables and 
ordored a horse to be saddled and sot ready 





and it was not,until he was himself 
equipped for riding that he told Sir Travice 
(whom he met in the hall on his way out) 
that he was going to see Squire Wyndham, 
and bring away certain fishing tackle that 
the latter had promised to lend him. 

‘All right, my boy! ’’ said the genial old 
Baronet ; ‘‘ give my love to pretty Marjorie 
if you see her.”’ ; 

St. Croix promised, and got away from 
the Court without being seen by any other 
member of the household. } 

The ride took him through a lovely”bit of 
country, and if his mind had not been so | 
preoccupied he would have thoroughly en- 
joyed it. The lanes were fragrant with 
waving wreaths of honeysuckle, and in the 
yellowing cornfield scarlet poppies made a 
brilliant blaze of colour, while overhead 
the tTark was singing, and-from the woods | 
came the low cooing of doves to their | 
mates. 

St. Croix, asin duty bound, asked for the 
Squire, but when, according to expectation, 
the servant said he was not in, the Vis- 
count inquired for Miss Wyndham, and was 
forthwith taken into a pretty morning room, 
where, working industriously at some sew- 
ing, sat Marjorie. 

She was not alone, for a dark, rather 
foreign-looking” man was seated near her, 
and Harold judged from her expression that 
the young gir] could readily have dispensed 
with his presence. She sprang up with 
alacrity when she saw St. Croix, and held 
out both her hands. ’ 

‘* You have come to give me news of Lrene 
—I read it in your face?’’ she exclaimed, 
with eager interest. ‘*Oh! 1 am so glad ; 
but I knew when you promised that you 
would fulfil your mission ! ’’ 

** Yes,’’ he said, with a puzzled glance in 
the direction of the other occupant of the 
room, whom he fancied he had seen before, 

TJ have brought you news. In fact, 1 came 
over for the express purpose of imparting 
it, and asking the fayour of a private 
interview.” 

Marjorie turned to her cousin. 

** Will you think it rude if I ask you to 
leave us for a few minutes ? ’’ she said, with 
a certain dignity which she knew how to 
assume, and Geoffrey rose, stared insolently 
at St. Croix, and then left the apart- 
ment, 

Marjorie breathed a sigh of relief as the | 
door closed upon him. 

** Now, Lord St. Croix, for your news!"’ | 
As briefly and concisely as he could the 
Viscount told her of his meetings with 
Irene, and the present position of affairs— | 
a recital which caused Marjorie consider- 

able astonishment. 

‘* But how strange—how very strange that 
{rene should be kept at the Dower House!”’ 
she exclaimed, as he finished. ‘‘ It is all 
nonsense about her being Mrs. Sumner’s 
granddaughter. I am sure gentle blood 
flows in her veins, and that for sonic reason 
or other her own relatives are desirous of 
keeping her existence secret.’ 

“That is exactly my impression, and [ 
am very glad to hear you confirm it,’’ 
answered St. Croix, eagerly. ‘‘ Of course, 
if she has relatives, we have no right to 
interfere with their treatment of her, but 1 
fear pon Paro only wish to get rid of her, 

but will be unscrupulous in their method of 
doing it. If they cared for her in the least 
degree they would not have tried to force 
her to take the veil, and you may be sure 
there are powerful reasons for keeping her 
a prisoner in the Dower House. I acknow- 
ledge it is very difficult to know what to 
do, but I fancied your woman’s wit might 
suggest. something.’ 

** 7 do not know,”’ said Marjorie, thought- 
fully, and then she was silent for‘ a few 














minutes. ‘I wish I could get her here on 


4 visit!’’ she exclaimed, at length. ‘If 
she were once in this house | would not 
let them get her away very easily.”’ 

‘* Suppose you were to go boldly to the 
Dower House this afternoon and invite 
her?’’ suggested St. Croix, and to this she 
finally consented, promising to drive on to 
Woodleigh Court afterwards, and Jet him 
know the result of the visit. 

After this the Viscount rose to take leave, 
but before bidding her adieu, said— 

‘* By-the-way, may J ask who that gentle 


j oe 
| man was who was here when Icamein? I 
| fancy I have seen him before.”’ 


‘“‘He calls himself Geoffrey Wyndham, 
and he is a connectjon of ours,”’ the girl 
answered, with a certain amount of reserve 
which told St. Croix he had better not pur- 
sue the subject; so, without asking any 
more questions, he said au revoir. 

In the afternoon he went into the park, 
so as to meet the young girl on her way to 
the Court ; and there he stayed, sauntering 
about longer than he had expected, for it 
was five o'clock before Marjorie drove up 
in her pretty little low carriage, with its 
pair of mouse-coloured ponies. 

One glance into her face was sufficient 
to tell him her mission had been unsuccess- 
ful. 

She threw the reins to the groom and 
sprang out, then walked towards the Court 
at the young nobleman’s side. 

‘‘My journey has been in vain,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Trene is gone!”’ 

‘“Gone!"' Impossible!’’ exclaimed St. 
Croix, standing still in his astonishment, 
and staring at her. 

‘* Nevertheless it is quite true. 1] saw 
the old housekeeper, Mrs. Sumner, and she 
told me that her grand-daughter had been 
taken away this morning by her aunt. Ait 
first I flatly refused to believe it, and she, 
seeing my incredulity, asked me if, in order 
to convince myself, | would like tolook over 
the house. I said ‘ yes’ directly, and then 
went into every room, but without finding 
any trace of Irene!" 

“They have tricked—deceived you!” 
cried the Viscount, impatiently. ‘* There 
is a secret room in the Dower House, and 
no doubt she was hidden there all the 
time.’’ 

“You forget that I know the Dower House 
and all its hiding-places, as well if not better 
than yourself,’’ returned Marjorie ; ‘‘ and, 
of course, | insisted on going into the 
secret chamber of the Tower, as well as the 
other rooms. Indeed, I may say that I did 
not leave a spot unvisited, and I am quite 
sure that Irene is not there. Moreover, the 
housekeeper’s manner convinced me from 
the first that they had got her safely 
away, and probably beyond reach of pur- 
suit,”’ 

The Viscount was silent from sheer per- 
plexity, and Marjorie, too, felt herself 
beyond all further suggestions, so they 
walked on without speaking until they 
came to the terrace, and there they found 
Mrs. Seymour and Lord Dunmore talking to 
Sir Travice. 

They all came forward to greet Marjorie, 
and in the interval St. Croix had time to 
form a rapid resolution. 

‘*Tell them everything,’’ he whispered to 
Marjorie. ‘ It is ouronly chance of aiding 
her.”’ 

The girl needed no second bidding, and, 
without more ado, commenced by saying 
where she had just come from. 4 

“Been visiting the Dower House !” ex- 
claimed Sir Travice, gaily. ‘‘ Did you go 
there in search of ghosts? "’ 

“No, but of a friend—a schoolfellow 
named Irene Duval,’’ responded Marjorie, 
and then she sketched the girl's bistory, 
only omitting to tell of St. Croix’s morning 
visits to the island. 
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As may be imagined, her listeners pro- 
fessed much astonishment Sir Travice 
most. ‘ 

“Mrs, Sumner with a grand-daughter !”’ 
he repeated, with surprise. ‘‘ 1 had no idea 
she had such a belonging—had you? ”’ 
turning to Mrs, Seymour, 

‘Certainly. Her elder daughter was 
married and kad a child.” 

‘Indeed! I was not aware of it. How 
is it the matter has been kept such a pro- 
found secret ?”’ 

‘Simply because the husband, Duval, 
was a notorious criminal], and the Samners 
were ashamed of the connection.”’ 

**Then you have known of the existence 
of this child all along? ”’ 

**Oh, yes! But I have said nothing 
about it, because of their wish for 
secrecy.”’ 

If the viscount had had any idea of 
springing a mine on Mrs. Seymour, and 
making her betray herself by taking her 
by surprise, he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for her manner was perfectly self- 
possessed, and she answered the baronet's 
questions without betraying the leastdegree 
of embarrassment even. 

** Perhaps you know where the girl has 
been taken to, then?’ said Sir Travice, 
who seemed to be interested in the matter. 

Mrs. Seymour shook her head. 

** No, I did not inquire. My maid, Sum- 
ner, asked [or a holiday for a few days in 
order to take her niece to some friends who 
were going to find her a situation, but it did, 
not strike me to make any further in- 
quiries. You may be quite sure the girl is 
all right.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Marjorie, with some hesita- 
tion, ‘I don't fecl entirely satisfied on my 
friend’s behalf—for whether she is Mrs. 
Sumner’s grand-daughter or not, she is still 
my friend—and I must confess I should be 
very glad to know her whereabouts. You 
see they tried to force her into a convent 
against her will——-”’ 

** Nothing of the sort! ’’ interrupted Mrs. 
Seymour, quickly. ‘‘The nuns tried to 
persuade her to take the veil—which is a 
widely different thing. 1 fear, my dear 
child,’ she added, with a smile, ‘‘ that this 
gitl has deceived you very grossly; and 
what you say confirms me in my maid’s 
opinion of her niece—namely, that the girl 
is very sly and artful.”’ 

‘*Trene sly and artful! lLrene, who is the 
purest, sweetest, and gentlest creature 
under Heaven! "’ exclaimed Marjorie, with 
hot’ imagination. ‘‘It is you who are 
deceived by your maid, or you would never 
apply those epithets to ber, Mrs. Sey- 
mour.”’ 

The lady smiled indulgently, and shrugged 
her shoulders as if Marjorie’s enthusiasm 
deserved no more explicit answers iat 

** Can’t you do anything for my friend?”’ 
urged the young girl, turning toSir Travice. 
**Surely you might interfere on her be- 
half ?"’ 

“J would willingly do su if I saw any 
ground for interference,’ returned the 
Baronet; ‘* but, really and truly, [ do not. 
The girl is under the protection of her re- 
latives, who are her natural guardians ; and 
so long as they do their duty by her, they 
yqust be allowed to exercise full diseretion 
in\their treatment of her.”’ 

* But they don’t do their duty!” 

‘* What ground have you for saying so?’’ 

Marjorie was silent. She had already 
spoken of the pressure that had been put 
upon Irene at the convent, and Mrs. Sey- 
mour had contradicted the assertion. In 
effect, she had really nothing else to say, 
and she was guite sensible enough to ac- 
knowledge that Sir Travice’s arguments 
were perfectly reasonable, and his objec- 
tions quite valid. 








Decidedly Mrs Seymour had the best of 


the situation; nevertheless, she did not look 
perfectly at her ease. 

‘* Don’t you think we have spoken enough 
of this Miss Duval?’’ she said, with 
attempted lightness. ‘* Let us go in the 
house, and have some tea. 
been waiting to give us some.”’ 


So they all adjourned to the drawing- | 


room,where Ermentrude was lying listlessly 
back in an arm-chair, in a tea-gown made of 
lace and plush, and with a bundle of yellow 
roses fastened on her left shoulder. 

Although she and Marjorie had known 
each other from childhood, they were not 
particularly friendly or intimate—perhaps 
because their tastes and characters were 
s0 diverse. It may have been for this 
reason that Marjorie only stayed long 
enough to drink her cup of tea, and was 
then escorted to her carriage by St. Croix 
—who looked pale and worried. 


} 
“T do not seé that we can do anything 


Bi] 


more,’’ she observed, sorrowfully, ‘‘ I feel 
certain that Irene is really gone, and there 
is very little prospect of our finding out her 
whereabouts until she writes to let us know 
where she is.’’ 


‘* Which she will nut be permitted to do,”’ | 


added the Viscount ; anc both felt there was 
nothing more to be said on the subject, and 


Ermentrude has 





' 





ghost, and the consequence is, the whole 
ousehold is upset, and the younger maids 
are all giving notice to leave. I thought, 
perhaps; if you spoke to them very seriously 
on their folly, it might have some effect. ] 
cannot convince them of it.’’ 


(Lo be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No. 1989. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any Newsagent.) 


SEALED ORDERS. 


Out she swang from her moorings, 
And over the harbour bar, 

As the moon was slowly rising, 
She faded from sight afar, 

And we traced her gleaming canvas 
By the twinkling evening star. 








None knew the port she sailed for, 
Nor whither h2r course would be ; 

Her future course was shrouded 
Tn silence and mystery. 

She was sailing beneath ‘* sealed orders” 
To be opened out at sea. 


Some souls, cut off from moorings, 


~-what was more to the point—iothing | : Go wg | into the night, 


more to be done. 

After she had driven away, Harold re- 
turned to the drawing-room, in time to hear 
Sir Travice say,— 

‘* Wiiat arrant rubbish! Surely, Aticia,”’ 
—to Mrs Seymour—‘‘ you ought to have 
sufficient influence to quell such reports.”’ 

‘** But L have not,’’ she answered. 


had been able to do it yon may be quite sure | 


I should not have troubled you. 
the servants declare théy have seen this 


They are acting 


Jarkness before and around them, 

With scarce a glimmer of night ; 
meath ‘* sealed orders ’’ 
And sailing by faith, not sight. 


Keeping the line of duty 


Through good and evil report, 


‘‘If I | They shall ride the storms out safely. 


Be the passage long or short ; 


Several of For the se that carries God’s orders 


Shall anchor at last in port. 











You wish the Best? Certainly. 


Then use 


CALVERT’ 


Carbolic Preparations 


THE BEST DISINFECTANTS, 
THE BEST SOAPS, 
' THE BEST DENTRIFICES, 


AND 


THE BEST OINTMENT. 
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Gleanings 


Pring has but two seasons—a forward 
spring and an early fall. 

SiLENCK may be golden, bnt it never suc- 
coeded in ng a shilling. 

A tTRUR philosopher never argues. He 
mentally concludes his opponent is a fool, 
and lets it go at that. 


GUINBA-PIGS are raised in England for ex- 
tion to France, where they are highly 
esteemed as a table delicacy. 


In every 1,000 bachelors there are thirty- 
eight criminals. In every 1,000 married 
men there are only eighteen criminals. 


A CoRpene = gag gd, cogs 
car company in ashort time ago for 
an capesteniias neglect of duty. A child 
was born in his car, and he became so 
nervous and excited that he forgot to 
collect its fare. 


A GLascow minister during an im- 
passioned prayer, piously reminded the 
Lord of a couple of uncontroverted facts in 
these plain words: ‘* For, as Thou knowest, 


- men do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs 


of the national emblem.’’ This was a neat 
reference to the thistle as the national 
emblem of Scotland. 


At the coronation of Edward VII, an 


official order will regulate the length of the 
train to be worn by each noble lady. The 
train of aduchess must be just three yards 
long; that of a marchioness, two and a 
half ; a countess, two yards ; a viscountess, 
ayard and a half; while a baroness is 
limited to one yard. 


Tue so-called “ freedom of a city’’ con- 
fers no substantial privileges. The whole 
thing is a survival of the Middle Ages. In 
those days no one could-trade in a city 
except residents thereof. The freedom ofa 
city then carried with it at least the right 
to do business within the municipality, and 
sometimes conferred full citizenship on the 
receipient. 

It is said that steel needles were invented 
by the Spanish Moors. Before their intro- 
duction, thorns and fishbones, the latter 
with a hole pierced for an eye, were in use. 
The first needles made im London were by a 
Moor in the reign of Henry VIII., and in 
Queen Mary’s day steel needles were sold 
in Cheapside and other streets of London. 
After this time the manufacture increased 
rapidly, many Germans going to England 
and establishing needleworks in various 


P 3 

Tur famous ‘‘ Star Chamber ”’ derives its 
name from the apartment in which the 
English court was held in the King’s 

in Westminster. Upon the ceilings 
were stars, hence the ‘‘ camera stellata,’’ 
or chamber of stars. It was of very ancient 
origin, and the court had excessive powers, 
but could not pronounce the death penalty. 
lt was abolished by Act of Parliament . 
1641, during the reign of Charles I., but 
this unfortunate monarch was sentenced to 
be beheaded by a council in this ‘same 
“Star Chamber." 

“ BUFFALO Bit. ” once allowed himself to 
be put to shame by failing to shoota couple 
of deer at an easy distance. ‘Every one 
hes his little weakness,” -he explained ; 

mine is a deer’s eye. I don’t want you 
to say anyt about it to your friends, 
for they would h more than ever; but, 
the fact is, I have never yet been able to 
shoot a deer if it looked me in the eye. 
With a buffalo, or a bear, or an Indian, it is 
diferent. But the deer has the eye of a 
te child—soft, gentle, and confiding. 

one but a brute gould shoot a deer if he 
Caught that look." 








THE oldest tree in existence is said to be 
an oak, on the Island of Cos, in Asia Minor, 
which, according to a venerable German 
investigator, has attained the age of 2,000 
years. The authority has arrived at this 
conclusion from a careful examination on 
the ground, Tradition has it that the 
Greek physician, Hippocrates, who was 
born on the island, often assembled his 
pupils under the welcome shade of this very 
tree’s branches. Now, Hippocrates came 
into the world 460 years before the Chris- 
tian era, and if this is the same old tree, it 
has, indeed, established a remarkable record 
for longevity. The trunk of this ancient oak 
has a diameter of over twenty-seven .cet. 


MUSSELBURGH, the ancient neighbour of 
Edinburgh, possesses a clock four centuries 
old. It fas, however, just ceased to go, and 
in due course will find a resting place in 
the town museum. It weli deserves thus 
to be preserved, for it told the time to the 
Duke of Somerset_and his army, so far back 
as in 1547, when, on the field of Pinkie hard 
by, they tried to force the Scots to give 
their young Queen Mary in marriage to 
Edward Vl. of England. Prince Charlie and 
his Highlanders, too, marched under it in 
1745 to do battle with Sir John Cope at the 
neighbouring village of Prestonpans. But 
the old Tolbooth in which it is set will 
remain to tell of a great epoch in Scottish 
history. 

THE late W. G. Barker, of Melbourne’ 
who has just died at the early age of 
twenty-nine, was the finest bass singer that 
Australia has yet produced, The nature of 
the malady from which he suffered 
necessitated a criticel operation on the 
brain, and it is narrated that as he passed 
under the influence of chloroform he broke 
out in his magnificent voice, which was 
fresh and fall after some weeks of rest, with 
one of his favourite songs—‘' Out on the 
Deep ’’—-and the effect was so remarkable 
as the yoice died away and became softer 
and softer, that the surgeons for a few 
moments were too overcome to proceed 
with their work. The operation unfor- 
tunately was not suecessful. 


Tue letters ‘‘O. K.'’ are an abbreviated 
from of indorsement, and of American 
origin. How they came to be thus used is 
thus explained. In the early days in 
America it was generally conceded that the 
best rum and tobaeco were imported from 
Aux Cayes, in San Domingo, and hence the 
best of anything came to be locally known 
as Aux Cayes, or O. K. The term passed 
into general use in the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1828, when the supposed illiteracy 
of Andrew Jackson, the Dgmocratic candi- 
date, was condemned and ridiculed by his 
Whig opponents. Seba Smith, the humorist, 
started the droll fabrication that Jackson 
indorsed all documents sent to him for his 
re hee with the letters “‘O. K.,’’ under 
the impression that they formed the initials 
of ‘* Oll Korrect..” 


FASCINATING HAbits.—Mannerisms some- 
times rank as gifts, just as eccentricity is 
# mark of genius. A woman was asked in 
marriage by several men, although she was 
neither beautiful nor clever nor rich, but 
because she was affected with a trembling 
of the eye lids. The trembling began with 
nervousness, but it was universal, and after 
a little what was curious an to be re- 
garded as fascinating. A well established, 
cote gd lady married a man who secured 

er, not without difficulty, and now her 
only sorrow is the necessity for keeping up 
the girlish habit which procured her a 
spouse. Her husband is not a sentimen- 
talist, but he wants what he paid for. He 
married her because her eyelids trembled, 
and not unnaturally he wishes to be pos- 





~essed of an enduring treasure. 





THE other day a Gordon Highlander in- 
vited his wife to visit him at the barracks 
in Scotland. She did so, taking with her 
their six year old girl. When they arrived, 
as it happened, the husband was engaged 
on sentry duty, and so they could not ap- 
proach him. The child eyed ber ‘‘ daddy ”’ 
with a rather sorrowful expression, as he 
paced up and down the square shouldering 
his rifle and wearing akilt. She had never 
before beheld him thus arrayed, and for a 
few minutes the spectacle seemed to be 
quite beyond her; but for no longer could 
she keep silent. ‘* Mamma,’’ slie said, in 
a voice that betrayed a trace of childish 
eovetousness, ‘‘ if daddy finds the man who 
stole ’ees trousers, will he gimme dat lickle 
frock?” 


Tue TOAD IN THE Rock.—Of late days I 
have noted, says a recent writer, a con- 
siderable number of reputed cases of the 
occurrence of live frogs and toads in what 
were alleged to be solid rocks. This is, of 
course, an old, old story that appears to 
possess perennial powers (like the toad) 
of revivification. I have thought that Dean 
Buckland (father of the genial Frank) had 
exploded (the toad in the rock myth once 
for all. The Dean inclosed toads and frogs 
in cells cut in blocks of stone, and buried 
them three feet deep in his garden. Here 
the conditions were even less rigorous than 
those under which the amphibians are re- 
ported to survive for ages in the “solid 
rock.’’ Dean Buckland’s toads were nearly 
all dead by the end of the first year of 
entombment, aad none survived the second 
year. 


MANY have been the inventions of ap- 
pliances devised for saving life from ship- 
wreck, and the idea cf a deck or raft which 
may become detached when set afloat has 
been a favourite line. There is one such 
invention, the autbor of which is Captain 
A. B. Bolt, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, on view 
at the Crystal Palace, which appears to 
have been very carefully thought out in aA! 
its details. Of course, a life deck or raft 
which detaches itself automatically under 
certain conditions may get loose at the 
wrong time, or when machinery has to be 
used there may be a hitch somewhere, or 
action may be attempted too late. But 
Captain Bolt’s invention is a long deck 
cabin, provided with everything in the 
shape of stores, mast, sails, @c., which can 
be detached from the deck by turning a 
wheel on the cabin itself, and thus becomes 
a Noah’s Ark ship in case of the vessel 
fondering. The invention is one which is 
certainly worth testing. 


THE word “ boytott’’ came into common 
use about 1875 to signify a method of injur- 
ing the business or social prospects of a 
person. The word and the custom of 
shunning a boycotted victim arose in 
Ireland; but boycotting soon became so 
genéral that it was recognised in ali so- 
called enlightened countries. The agent 
of a large landed estate in Connemara was 
a Captain Boycott, who was so unpopuiar 
with the tenants that they begged for his 
removal. As Lord Earne, the landowner, 
refused to remove him, the tenants sought 
redress by refusing to work for the agent 
or to allow others to do so. ‘Tradesmen 
would not deal with him, his own servants 
deserted him, and many of his friends gave 
him the coldshoulder. Finding that he was 
in danger of starvation, a number of Ulster 
men came to his relief, harvested his crops 
while under the protection of armed troops, 
and enabled him, for a time at least, to 
escape absolute ruin: Many men have been 
boycotted since Captain Boycott’s unhappy 
experience introduced the new word, and 
boycott, thé world over, is recognised as a 
term for which there is no exact synonym. 
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Society 

THE KING AND QUEEN have been very busy 
during their recent stay at Windsor Castle, 
and have commenced the laborious task of 
sorting and rearranging the vast amount of 
artistic treasures contained in the Castle. 
The collection of china alone (probably the 
most valuable in the world) includes almost 
every kind of Oriental porcelain—Chinese, 
Japanese, Persian, and Indian—some of 
which are of more value, perhaps, than 
beauty. There is also a large quantity of 
fine old Delft (dating from the time of 
William and Mary), as well as some lovely 
specimens of Capo di Monte in eups and 
saucers and bonbon boxes, with delicate 
tracerics of birds and flowers on a white 
background. 

But the finest and most valuable speci- 
mens are included in the collection of 
Sevres, one dessert service (whieh is dis- 
played in the Green drawing-room) being 
valued at over £60,000; it was originally 
manufactured for Louis XVI., but after- 
wards purchased by George LV. It has gone 
through numerous and hazardous vissici- 
tudes, but in spite of this there is only one 
plate missing out of the whole set. There 
are also three flower pots, in very old and 
precious Rose Da Barry Sévrés, as well as 
a®magnilicent vase in deep purple and gilt, 
with two ewers in the same rich colour, 
and al! moulded in ormolu. These latter, 
with numerous other specimens in Dresden, 
Saxe, and Vienna china, are at present in 
the Grand Corridor. 

A DISTINCT honour was conferred upon Sir 
Francis Barry, M.P. for Windsor, and Lady 
Barry in the celebration of their golden 
wedding recently by his Majesty the King 
commanding peals to be rung on the bells of, 
the Curfew Tower, Windsor Castle, an 
honour usually reserved for Royal birth- 
days. Sir Francis and Lady Barry were the 
recipients of many presents, congratulatory 
telegrams, and addresses, including a beau- 
tifally illuminated address presented in 
person by the Mayor of Windsor and the 
town clerk, and a handsome present of silver 
gilt vases from the Jocal tradespeople, to 
match the gold cup presented by the Prince 
of Wales some years ago, after oceupyivg 
St. Leonards Hill for Ascot week. k 


THE DUKE OF CORNWALL celebrated his 
birthday this year a little earlier than if he 
had remained in England. Ali bis important 
anniversaries are iv the summer, or on its 
borders. He was born on June 3, his Con- 
sort on May 26. They were married in 
July, and their heir, the young Prince 
Kdward, arrived in the June following. 
With the King and Queen it is just the 
opposite. His Majesty's birthday is in 
November, the Queen's in December. Their 
wedding took place in March, and the late 
Duke of Clarence was born in January. 
Also, of course, the King came to the throne 
in January. His coronation will be the only 
stunmer anniversary, when it becomes an 
anniversary. 

THE recent abolition of the Royal boars 
has brought to light an aneedote of Queen 
Victoria and two Eton boys, who secretly 
undertook a pig-sticking expedition among 
the herd of wild animals in Windsor Great 
Park, and succeeded in killing one. In- 
quiries were made for the culprits, and on 
the youths honestly owning up the head 
master sent to the Queen for her commands 
as to their punishment. ‘* Punishment ! ’’ 
said the Queen, ‘‘ why not even the keepers 
dare enter those pens. I do not want them 
punished. Brave boys! 1 am _ proud of 
them.’’ Both heroes of this escapade have 
served in the present war—one has fallen 
with honour, the other has returned safe 
home to England. 


* 
Statistics 

America’s Turkst Brt.—For the year 
1900 there was spent the following sums on 
alcoholic and other drinks : — Aléoholic } 
drinks, £345,742,372; coffee, 226,208,027 ; | 
tea, £7,778,460; cocoa, £1,250,000 ; total, | 
£380,973,859. Although these figures show | 
that by far the greater amount of the cost 
of these drinks was paid for alcoholic 
beverages, the amount of these consumed 
was less than the others. For instance, 50 | 
per cent. of the total for alcohols is put | 
down as spent in beer, the total consump- 
tion of which was 1,221,500,160 gallons. | 
The quantity of coffee consumed, however, | 
amounted to 1,257,985,296 gallons. Then, | 
again, although the total spent in intoxi- 
cants looks large, it is really small for the 
population. In fact, it works out at just 
a aday per head of the entire popula- 
ion. 

FRoM a return just issued, by the Army 
Medical Department for 1899, it is seen that 
the average strength of European troops 
(warrant officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men) serving at home and abroad | 
(exclusive of South Africa) was 201,004. 
The total number of admissions to hospital 
was 173,204, and the total deaths 1,954. 
The admissions represent a ratio of 861°7 
per 1,000, while the ‘constantly non- | 
effective from sickness ’’ numbered 10,011. 
Admission and mortality rates were both | 
higher than in 1898, but lower than the | 
average rates for the preceding ten years, 
The number of recruits inspected during 
the year was 68,087. Of these 22,504 were 
‘rejected as unfit for service, a ratio of 
330°52 per 1,000. Compared with the pre- 
vious year, the ratio of rejection has 
decreased by 20°90. 


Gems 


Not wealth nor ancestry, but honourable 
conduct and a noble disposition make men 
great. 

NotHinG brings more substantial joy than 
a day’s work well and honourably and 
successfnily done. 

THERE are things the world cannot give, 
and the finest temperaments are apt to have 
dissatisfactions lie at the root of them. 

To grow old nicely is a great art, and old 


| 





they must necessarily be bores to the 
young, though some elderly people are 
certainly trying. 


To be Beautiful. 


To BE BeaUTIVUL.—Beauty has its founda- 
tion in physical well-being, which must be 
understood and obeyed, these laws being 
clearly indicated in our physical and mental 
constitutions. They demand proper food 
and drink in such quantities as the system 
is capable of readily assimilating ; air and 
sunlight in abundance; sufficient exercise, 
rest, and sleep; an agreeable temperature ; 
perfect cleanliiess. The whole secret of 
perfect form and rosy cheeks lies in pure 
blood, produced by wholesome food, by 
healthy and active vital organs, oxygenated 
and vitalized in well-expanded lungs, and 


surface of the warm cheek. She who will 
have the colour she covets on any other 
terms must buy it of the apothecary and 
renew it every time she makes her toilette. 
We cannot insist in this connection too 
strongly upon tlie importance of that essen- 
tial—sleep. It is perfectly hopeless to 
expect rosy cheeks and the hue of health if 
care be not.taken to devote a proper num- 
ber of hours to sleep. The actual number 





depends much upon the individual. 


people are quite mistaken in imagining that | 


kissed by the life-giving gunlight on the | 


“Helpful Talks — 
BY THR EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers ut any time. 

All letters must yive the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


LENORE.—There is no lotion or cream 
which will remove wrinkles from the face. 
Massage treatment will in some cases 
banish slight wrinkles, but it is not always 
successful. ; 


M. KENDALL, — The last war between 
France and Germany commenced July 15th, 
1870, when France initiated hostilities, and 
virtually closéd by the surfender of Stras- 
burg to the Germans on Sept. 27th, 1870. A 
treaty of peace was signed Feb. 26th, 1871, 
by the terms of which France paid to 
Germany 1,000,000,000 dols. and ceded Alsace 
and Loraine. 


EpWARD BARTRAM.—Professor Huxley was 
the first to use the’ word “‘ agnostic.’”’ It is 
stated that it was suggested to him by the 
inscription in Greek, ‘‘To the unknown 
God,’”? mentioned in Acts xvii., 23. The 
usually aceepted definition is ‘‘a person 
who admits that he does not know anything 
about spiritual existence, whether divine 
or human, or about a future life.’’ 


ConDOLENCE.—You do not require con- 
dolence. It is my opinion that you should 
rejoice in having diseovered your sweet- 
heart's faults before marriage. Her deser- 
tion of you when the lack of employment 
prevented your paying the expensive atten- 
tions which marked your previous inter- 
course showed her utter selfishness, and 
you ought to be glad, rather than dejected. 


ERMENTRUDE.—Superfiuous hair can be 
harmlessly removed by electrical applica- 
tion. It is a slow and somewhat painful 
process, and should be performed only by 
physician. In some cases the hair grows 
lagain. I am not personally acquainted 
| with any person who has thus been treated, 
| but have learned that it is the most 
| approved method of obtaining relief from 
the disfiguring growth. 


Marsor1&.—The invi ations for a wedding 
anniversary should have the year of the 
original wedding fin the upper left-hand 
corner of the card, and the year of the 
celebration in the right-hand corner. The 
centre at the top may display the raised 
entwined initials of husband and wife, ana, 
if for the twenty-fifth anniversary, the 
| letters may be in silvers The invitation 


| ogcupies the lower half of the card. . - 
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7, M. =: 
Waller's ‘3 e RORar: | ae | mus : 
“The wiai's dark cottage, bettered ana de- 
cayed, . 

Lets in new light through chinks that time 
has made. 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 

As they draw nearer to their eternal 
home.”’ 


.. AN ADMIRER.—Henry Russell, the famous 
song writer and vocalists, was born in 
Sheerdess, England, in 1813, and died in 
London‘on December 6, 1900. He wrote or 
composed over 800 songs, and among them 
were’ ‘* Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” ‘A ife on 
the Ocean Wave,"’ ** Woodman, That 
Tree,” “ The Gambler’s Wife "’ ana “ Carlo, 
‘the Newfoundland Dog.’’ In 1833 he went 
‘to New York, and remained in that country 
‘and Canada for seven years. His last cow- 
position was the song ‘Our Empress 
poore in honor of Queen Victoria's 
ubilee. RY, 


Fred.—Uniless you are serious in. your 
attentions to the young Jady, it would be 
exceedingly inappropriate for you to pre- 
sent to her such a suggestive present as a 
ring. It would certainly cause her to 
imagine that your regard for her is so 
ardent that. in a short. time the present 
would be followed by a matrimonial pro 
posal. No honourable gentleman would 
thus trifle with a ay affections. As you 

' admit that you me esteem the lady and 
have no matrimonial intentions, a less 
suggestive present, of an inexpensive kind, 
would be advisable. : 

TRAVICE.—1t. Pay strict attention to the 
laws governing health, eat plain but sub- 
stantial food, retire and arise early, take 
plenty of outdoor exercise, and avyvid ex- 
cesses of all kinds. By following these 
direetions-the bloom of health will in a short 
time glow in your cheeks, you wil] increase 
in weight, and the dark circles will dis- 
appear from under your eyes, 2. Regular 
exercise in a gymnasium will be of service 
to you, and make you vigorous, active, and 
graceful. But you must not tax yourself 
too much at gymnasium work, as the loss of 
energy caused by fatiguing exercises is apt 
to be harmful instead of beneficial. - 


Mrs. SeYMour.—Here is a recipe for a 
light fruit cake: Take three-fourths. of a 
cup of butter ; add one and one-half cups of 
sugar gradually, then the beaten yolks of 
three eggs and one teaspoont'ul of lemon 
extract; sift three level teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder into two and one-half cups 
of pastry flour, and add one-half cup of flour 
to one and one-half cups of fruit ; stir into 
the mixture, alternating with one-half cup 
of milk, then the whites of the eggs, beaten 
stiff ; one-fourth teaspoon of mace will im- 
prove the flavour. The fruit used is one- 
quarter cup of citron sliced very thin, 
quarter cup of currants and one cup of 

and chopped raisins. 


L. HANA.—As a sufferer from tender feet 
he ask for save and treatment. Tender 
b are usually caused by tight and ill- 
fitting boots es | shoes, Wiles also produce 
such painful complaints as corns, buuions, 
eularged joints, and in-growing toe-nails. 
Avoid neat-looking boots with pointed tocs, 
which cramp the feet like Oriental band- 
ages, and become instruments of torture to 
the wearer. Next to tight boots and shoes, 
the most potent factors for causing tender 
feet are badly-fitting socks and stockings ; 
-these should always be chosen with as few 
Seams as possible. To keep the feet in good 
condition there is nothing better than fre- 
quently bathing them with warm water in 
Which has been placed a handfal of salt. 
is is especially efficacious for those who 
suffer from tired ‘or tender feet. 
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T. WARREN. — The term “ porterhouse 
steak "’ originated in New York. Many 
rs ago there was a famous inn kept by 
Martin Morrison in that city. It was a 
fayourite resort of seafaring men. A sirloin 
steak having been called for one night by an 
old pilot, Morrison said he had no steaks, 
but would cut and broil. for hint a thick 
slice from a joint which included the tender- 
loin, and which had been prepared for 
roasting on the morrow. The meat proved 
to be tender und succulent, and the inn- 
keeper subsequently served many steaks of 
the same kind. In time the inn, which was 
known as Morrison’s Porter House, became 
noted for the excellence of its seaks, which 
were described as ‘‘ porterhouse steaks.’’ 


J. M. L.—Yes, I have heard of the em- 
ployment of swallows as carriers of dis- 

ttches instead of pigeons. Experiments 
ave recently been made witli swallows by 
the military officials of France. The 
aptitude of swallows for the work is by 
many held to be even greater than that of 
the pigeon. They fly toa greater height, 
ani are, therefore, less exposed to being 
shot, and they travel faster, making nearly 
eighty miles an hour, where a pigeon would 
only accomplish fifty. it is also claimed 
for them that they are more faithful and 
intelligent, and have not on long journeys 
to stop to feed, as the pigeon has. It is 
also asserted that the swallow can be more 
easily and quickly trained. The only doubt- 
ful point seems to be whether, on regaining 
their liberty, they would not yield to their 
migratory instincts,and seek warmer climes. 


Roy.—When stung by a bee the first thin 
to do is to extract the sting, and then ru 
vigorously with parsley leaves, or the old- 
fashioned remedy of the blue-bag is excel- 
lent; afterwards apply hartshorn to the 
wound, The stirg of a wasp is not, as a 
rule, sosevere as that of a bee, as the latter 
always leaves its sting behind, while a 
wasp can sting more than once. For mos- 
quvito bites chloroform is very useful ; it 
diminishes the swelling and irritation ; also 
cocoa butter mixed with a little cocaine 
(two per cent.) relieves the pain. Whilst 
waiting for stronger remedies, rub ean-de- 
Cologne on the sting. The same remarks 
apply to the bites of the troublesome little 
sand flies which are often very numerous at 
the seaside, and especially attack the 
ankles. Bathing the skin with vinegar and 
water, or the white of an egg mixed with 
vinegar and turpentine, before going out is 
said to be a preventive against the attacks 
of insects. If there is any swelling and 
inflammation after being bitten the diet 
must be very light. 


Horace I.—The rhyme in which the 
names of the British monarehs appear is as 
follows:: 


First William the Norman, then William the 


8On ; 

Henry, Stephen and Henry, then Richard 
and John ; 

Next Henry the third, Edwards one, two 
and three, 

Again after Richard three Henries we see ; 

Two Edwards, third Richard, if rightly |! 


OSs ; 

Two Henries, sixth Edward, Queens Mary 
an ‘ 

Then Jamie the Scot, and Charles whom 
they slew ; 

Again followed Cromwell, another. Charles, 
too. 

Then James, called the Second, ascended the 
throne, 

And William and Mary together 


on ; 
Till Anne, George four, and fourth William 


came 


all past, : 
God then sent Victoria, the youngest and 
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“OSCY” 
BEAUTIFIES 
WOMEN 


by endowing them with a 
Magnificent Figure Typical) 
of the True English uty 
so much admired by 





all. It permavently 
develops the Bust 
Shoulders, Neck, 
Arms, etc.,for which 
purpose it stands 
unrivalled. OSCY is 
applied externally 
only, is cheap, and 
lasting in effect. 

Testimonials from the highest medical authorities 
Dainty booklet and full information sent under 
cover for stamp to Lady Manager. 


OSGY CO., 17, SHaFressury Avenue Lonpon, W. 





HOUSEKEREPER.—It is not strange that the 
increasing drudgery of housework has made 
you impatient, irritable and discontented. 
With some people the lack of system doubles 
the labour; while orderly housekeepers, 
who have ‘fa place for everything, and 
everything in, its place,’’ and insist on 
regularity at ‘meals, get through their 
domestic duties with one-half the trouble 
experienced by their less systematic sisters. 
An observant writer thus expresses her 
views on this interesting subject; ‘‘A 
great many women dislike housework. 
Who blames them? It is an unending round 
of worrying, wearying cares. The dishes a 
domestic woman washes in her lifetime 
would make a monument as high as the 
Kiffel Tower; the stitches she sets would 
run into leagues ; the food she cooks would 
aggregate tons. But when she comes to her 
last day of life, very likely she’s out of 
bread and the cookie jar is empty, and the 
neighbours come in and wonder how she got 
along with so few gheéts and pillow-cases. 
All her unctasing toi] has failed to make an 
impression, and the utmost that is said of 
her is that ‘ really, the cellar stairs in that 
house were something dreadfaol!’ She's 
judged by what she failed to do; not by 
what she did.”’ 
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FOND OF THE SEA.—It has been practically 
demonstrated that oil can be successfully 
and economically used on ocean steamers as 
a substitute for coal. In October last the 
steamship Cowrie steamed from Koetei, in 
Borneo, to London, a distance of 9,235 miles, 
using nothing but liquid fuel. The oil was 
not burned by a thin layer of incandescent 
coal, as is the case in some systems, but 
was reduced to a spray by means of a steam 
jet at the furnace door, where it was 





five feet required for coal. The oil is also 
taken on board much more quickly than 
coal, and recently three hundred tons were 
pumped into a German steamer in an hout. 
The oil yielded by the Borneo oil fields is 


said to make an exc>llent fuel, just as it, 


comes from the ground, and it is beginning 


to be much used for this purpose by the } Chemists. ss. 
Hamburg-American and other steamers | Street Westminster. 
‘that are engaged in the Eastern trade. 
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delivered from tanks above the boilers. ‘ ‘ s 
The Cowrie was formerly fired with coal, THE LONDON READER is sent to any part of a 
and her owners say that her conversion to the world, post free Three-halfpence » 
liquid fuel has been attended with advan-| Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and PENNYPOYAL " 
tageom ag er Only six stokers are now | Kightpence. & STEEL 
required, though sixteen were necessar -EMALES 
when coal was Seed. A great deal of rem wha t= Av. LETTERS TO BE ADDRESSED TO EMA Ut 
space is alsosaved. The consumption of oil | THR EprtoR oF THE LONDON READER, 50-52, 
at sea is only twenty-two tons a day, | Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
while the daily consumption of coal used to 
be thirty-five tons, and a ton of oil occupies | *** We cannot undertake to return re- 
only thirty-four eubic feet, against forty- | jected manuscripts. 
Keep the , 
Skin Cool a “4, | 
and a ey / ! 
Refreshed esthe a Promotes Appetite. } 
Daring the bit Te eT CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS, | 
SUMMER. IS UNEQUALLED FOR PRESERVING SHILLING BOTTLES. 
Mige, THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 
THE GUN, WINDS, & HARD WATER. SHILLING 
IT REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL 
Heat, Roughness, wean ne & irritation, BOTTLE 3, 
SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE. 
AT ALL SEASONS. A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
If used after Cycling, Tennis playing, be found sa 
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IF YOU TAKE 


FRAZER'S TABLETS 


You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 
strength. Your blood is made rich and full of vitality, and 
in consequence the body becomes healihy and strong, 





THOUSANDS CAN PROVE 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER’ 


§ TABLETS 


Marriage, 
Weddings, and 
The Home! 


This New Book, with Preface by Dean Farrar, 
explains everything in regard to Legal Hours, 
Wedding by Banns, Special Licence, at Registry 
Office, etc., and contains information. about Invita- 
tions, Presents, Wedding Dress, Bridegroom'’s Attire, 
Duties of Best Man, Groomsmen and Bridesmaids, 
and details concerning Bouquets, Floral Decorations, 
the Ring, Organist, Choir, Furnishing, Wedding 
Breakfast, Honeymoon, etc., etc. Absolutely invaluv- 
able to all engaged couples. 7 


If you require a copy kindly fill in the enclosed 






al Litas | 


ECZEMA, RHEUMATISM AND CONSTIPATION. 
Physicians Recommend them Extensively, 


Frazer’s Tablets can be obtained ot all Chemists in pale 
green boxes, with the words Frezer’s Tablets im gold letters 
on the lid, price 1s, 14d. tod box, rol a free 1s. 3d. from 

all Chemists 


FRAZER’S TABLETS, LTD., 


95, FARRINGDON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 








the amount mentioned below to F. W. Sears, 7; 
Osborne Chambers, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 








I require a copy of the new book, “* Marriace, Wev- 
pincs, AND THE Home,” and_enclose 1s. 6d. with 
this Coupon. 
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